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settlement of the French Debt is that at 

this date any settlement is perhaps better 
than none. The British taxpayer is paying interest 
on the said debt at the rate of £30,000,000 a year and 
will have to pay this amount for ever—unless he pays 
still more and ultimately extinguishes the debt. Mr. 
Churchill is asking France to pay only £12,500,000 
a year for 62 years, that is to say we make her a present 
of the original 500 millions and ask her only to pay 
two-fifths of the interest for a limited period. It is 
not surprising that the French Finance Minister should 
have publicly thanked Mr. Churchill for his generosity. 
The terms indeed are so absurd—for there is no question 
Whatever about France’s ultimate ability to pay— 
that it is hard to explain them at all. M. Caillaux is 
no doubt very much Mr. Churchill’s superior in negotia- 
tions of this kind, but that in itself is hardly an adequate 
explanation of so spendthrift a piece of generosity, 
towards a country which will have plenty of money 
when it can be persuaded to put its house in order. 
The only further explanation that we have seen 
Suggested is that Mr. Churchill has secured specially 
favourable terms (more favourable than those in the 
American settlement) regarding the payments to be 
made during the period when he himself is likely to 
be in office. There may be something in that. 

* * * 


T= best that can be said about Mr. Churchill's 


The discussion which has arisen regarding the 
appearance of Count Bernstorff (late German Ambas- 
Sador in Washington) at the conference of the 


“‘ International Federation of League of Nations 
Societies ” at Aberystwyth the other day seems to us 
to be of quite substantial importance. Count Bernstorff 
addressed the conference and was interrupted by insults 
relating to his war record. The interrupter was ejected 
and the meeting gave three cheers for the speaker. 
The incident led to strong protests, notably by Sir 
Valentine Chirol and by the Times, who supported the 
view of the interrupter and declared that a man with 
Count Bernstorff's public record in connection with the 
sinking of the “ Lusitania” and the German espionage 
system in America ought not to be allowed to pose as a 
humanitarian. Both the Times and Sir Valentine ought 
in the first place to be better informed and to know 
not only that Count Bernstorff consistently opposed 
the unrestricted submarine campaign, but that he had 
constant reason to complain to his own Government of 
the way in which the operations of the German espionage 
service in America were carried out behind his back 
and in a manner of which he strongly disapproved. They 
should also be aware that he has long been known in 
Germany (before 1918 that is to say) as a man of 
thoroughly democratic and pacific ideals, and that he 
has worked hard for years for the entry of Germany 
into the League. But even if all this were not so, any 
condemnation of a man on his “ war record ”’ is surely 
the very antithesis of the spirit of the League of Nations. 
One noble lady is reported to have resigned from the 
League of Nations Union as a protest against the cheers 
accorded to Count Bernstorff. We trust that all those 
who share her view of the incident will resign also. 
* * - 


A Franco-Spanish Agreement was signed on Tuesday 


at the Quai d’Orsay. On the face of it it seems to regu- 
late fairly satisfactorily the relations of the two Powers 
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in Morocco. But it hardly indicates, as a casual reader 
of some of the Madrid papers might suppose, an Entente 
Cordiale between France and Spain. The French, we 
believe, have not much opinion either of the strategy 
or of the diplomacy of Spain in North Africa, and their 
opinion of the Spanish Government may be gauged by 
the reception of General Primo de Rivera in Paris. He 
was met at the railway station on his arrival with the 
blowing of many whistles (the Parisian equivalent for 
our booing or cat-calls),and he was greeted later in his 
ceremonial parades with the same form of demonstra- 
tion. This rudeness is, of course, very shocking, and 
the nicer section of the public have blamed the 
Communists for it. But it has certainly not been 
confined to the Communists. All the papers of the Left, 
Radical as well as Socialist, have expressed themselves 
with great freedom about the unwelcome visit of the 
Spanish Dictator—‘ this soldier without glory, this 
Minister without honour . . . this absurd represen- 
tative of a rotten régime.” All this will, of course, have 
no practical effect—except perhaps to ward off a possible 
visit of Signor Mussolini. It is silly perhaps, but is it 
sillier than the polite make-believe indulged in by the 
Great Ones who distribute Orders and Collars and 
Golden Fleeces to one another, while the populace 


sneers or hoots ? 
* * * 


The Canadian Prime Minister has formed his 
emergency Cabinet in sufficient strength for the purposes 
of the general election in September. In the sixteen 
appointments four are without portfolio, and several 
offices are kept vacant. Mr. Meighen has contrived a 
balance of East and West, but, as is inevitable with a 
Conservative administration, Quebec has the minimum 
of representation in the Cabinet. There may be two 
or three Quebec members before the election, but at 
present Mr. E. L. Patenaude, Minister of Justice, is the 
only French Canadian in the Cabinet. Mr. Patenaude 
is the Montreal politician upon whom the Conservatives 
relied last year to make a breach in Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s power in Quebec. He had no success on that 
occasion, the Conservatives arguing that he failed mainly 
because of his very detached relation to Mr. Meighen. 
This year their hopes are much higher. It is now plain 
that the constitutional issue will ensure co-operation 
between Liberals and Progressives, who will fight the 
election with the watchword of “ Constitutional 
Freedom.” The nature of the coming contest is indicated 
with sufficient clearness by the successive manifestos 
issued by the opposition leaders. The latest of 
hese, from Mr. Dunning, former Premier of Saskat- 
chewan, contains the statement that Canada must be 
a self-governing nation. It is, however, not in the least 
likely that the campaign will be anything but confusion 
or the result on the constitutional question anything 
but inconclusive. The Liberals will have to contend 
that they are not separatists, while the Conservatives, 
large bodies of whom hold definite ideas of Canadian 
independence, will, of course, make the most of the 
Imperial case against Mr. Mackenzie King. 


* * * 


Much solemn twaddle has been talked and written 
about the conduct of certain Labour members at 
Westminster last week. We do not refer, of course, to 


the Speaker's reproach, which was perfectly proper, 
But it is ridiculous to suggest that such interruptions 
and barracking stamp “ the Socialists ” as vulgar cads— 
especially when the suggestion is made by people who 
once beamed on Mr. Ronald MacNeill hurling a book 
Mr. Churchill, and applauded polite Tories for turnj 

the Chamber into a bear garden during the debates oy 
the Parliament Bill. Equally ridiculous is it to mog, 
over the “ degradation of Parliament” in the eyes of 
the country. The country is in reality not a bit shocked 
by a “scene in the House.” It does not even pretend 
to be shocked; it buys the evening paper with mor 
zest than usual; it laughs or says “ Well, I never!” o 
“‘ Gor blimey ! ” according to taste ; and it rather wishes 
it had been there to enjoy the fun. It does not think that 
Westminster means Westminster Abbey, or that its 
legislators will always behave like undertakers at 
funeral. All this does not imply, however, that there 
is no criticism to be made of Labour “ rowdyism,” 
The true criticism is that demonstrations of this sort are 
futile. They amuse some and irritate others, but they 
impress nobody, they frighten nobody, and they over. 
persuade nobody. To bellow at your opponent because 
you have lost your temper is forgiveable ; to bellow at 
him in cold blood is a childish waste of time and of 


breath. 
* * * 


After a long interval, the Miners’ Federation held an 
Executive meeting on Wednesday. The declared object 
was the receiving of reports from all the coalfields on 
the position now that the owners have nearly everywhere 
posted their proposed terms for an eight hours shift. 
It was clear before the meeting that in no coalfield 
was there any disposition to return to work; for the 
reported small drift back in Warwickshire—itself a 
very small coalfield—seems to be of no account. The 
main question before the Executive was the desirability 
of calling a fresh national delegate conference. Even, 
however, if it is decided to do this, there is no likelihood 
that the men’s delegates will reject or modify the 
Executive’s policy. The miners will not, we think, 
make any move until there is some sign of a willingness 
on the other side to discuss terms which do not include 
the eight hours day, or until the point of sheer exhaustion 
is reached. There is little doubt that, if the eight 
hours demand were withdrawn, they would be ready 
to accept wage revisions, provided that the principles 
of a national agreement and a national minimum 
were maintained. But there is no sign that the owners 
are in any mood for negotiation on this or any other 
reasonable basis. In short, the deadlock is still com- 
plete; and,we cannot see that a Delegate Conference 
is likely to remove it. The next step is with either the 
owners or the Government. Having obviously mis 
calculated the effects of their last move, it is up to them 
to reconsider the position, and make an alternative 
proposal. 


* * * 

The preliminary agenda for this year’s Trades Union 
Congress has now been published. It was obviously 
compiled before the General Strike, and therefore 
gives no indication of the strike’s effects upon Trade 
Union opinion. Many of the reselutions have, however, 
a direct bearing on .the strike situation; and, unless 
the proposed Special Conference of Trade Union 
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Executives is held before September, the General 
Strike is certain to be fully discussed at the Congress 
itself. ‘The most notable feature of the present agenda 
is the number of resolutions which suggest the formal 
conferring of additional powers on the General Council, 
including the power to call a general strike even without 
a Special Trade Union Conference to authorise it. 
It is, however, unlikely that anything will come of 
these resolutions, especially in face of the explicit 
declaration of the General Council earlier in the year 
that it does not at present propose to ask for additional 
powers. Indeed, the events of May showed that the 
General Council already has, or can get on demand, 
all the powers it can want. The difficulty is to use 
them effectively ; and it would certainly be surprising 
if, in face of their recent experiences, the Trade Unions 
were to proceed this year to create more centralised 
machinery in preparation for “‘ the next time.’’ Unless 
the proposed Special Conference is held, there will 

bly be a good deal of sharp speaking on both 
sides in September. But it is most unlikely that either 
the General Council’s present powers will be altered, 
or that just now any important new departure in 
Trade Union policy will be made. 


* * * 


Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday reviewed the work of 
his Department during the past year. He took credit 
to himself for the large increase in the number of 
houses built, and seemed to attribute this wholly to 
his own Act of 1928, though it is obvious that Mr. 
Wheatley’s Act of 1924, by providing houses for letting 
at reasonable rents, has made a vitally important 
contribution. Mr. Chamberlain referred to the dis- 
cussions now in progress for the revision of the terms 
of subsidy under the Wheatley Act, but gave no hint 
of the attitude which he proposes to adopt. Naturally, 
he prefers his own Act ; but it would be a great disaster 
if the Wheatley Act were allowed to lapse, or if the 
terms of subsidy were made so unfavourable as to 
compel local authorities to give up building under it. 
We do not fear that the first of these things will happen ; 
but we do not trust Mr. Chamberlain not to attempt 
the second. It is a big accomplishment that 172,000 
houses were built in the year ending this March ; but, 
after all, we are still a long way off overtaking the 
shortage, as anyone who seeks to rent a small house 
soon finds out. We need far more houses built for 
letting at rents which the manual workers can afford 
to pay; and these only the Wheatley Act can give 
us, 


* * * 


Apparently, the Government has given up hope of 
ing the Electricity Bill through before the autumn. 

t has been making very slow progress in Standing 
Committee, where the representatives of the various 
electrical interests have been busily moving amend- 
ments to its various clauses. Some rather lunghabie 
situations have arisen. On Tuesday Col. Ashley, the 
Minister in charge of the Bill, had to confess in opposing 
8 particular amendment that he had not the slightest 
idea why he was doing so. It was, of course, like many 
others, a highly technical amendment, which perhaps 
not three members of the Standing Committee had the 
‘quipment to understand. Col. Ashley, quite rightly, 
took the advice of the Electricity Commissioners, and 
blindly opposed what they told him to oppose. Doubt- 
less, they were ri ht; but Parliament seems a 
grotesquely unsuitable body for dealing with technical 
matters of this sort. They ought either to be left to 
settled administratively under general powers 
conferred by Act of Parliament, or else threshed out 
Y some competent body before being presented to 
the House of Commons. We do not suggest that such 
situations as that in which Col. Ashley found himself 
can be altogether avoided; but clearly the mass of 






technical legislation with which Parliament has nowa- 

days to deal calls for new ways of procedure which need 

fresh thinking out in the light of modern developments. 
* * * 


The Education Estimates for the present year have 
now been published. They contemplate a total ex- 
penditure by the Board of Education of over £43,000,000, 
of which nearly £37,000,000 consists of grants to Local 
Authorities. An expenditure of nearly £71,000,000, 
(including State grants) by the Local Authorities is 
contemplated, and of this £58,480,000 is in respect 
of elementary, and only £12,500,000 of higher education: 
The totals are a small increase on last year’s, in con- 
sequence of growing population and maturing schemes ; 
but the increase is much smaller than it would have 
been but for the special cuts in local estimates recently 
enforced by the Board. These figures suggest to us 
an evident discrepancy between the expenditures on 
elementary and higher education. We are spending, 
and must continue to spend, a very large sum annually 
on the elementary schools. But are we getting, and 
can we get, full value for it without a considerable 
further increase in our expenditure on higher education ? 
Better secondary school facilities, with more free 
places and maintenance grants, are needed almost 
everywhere, and in the sphere of adult education only 
a tiny beginning has yet been made. Lord Eustace 
Percy, for all his economies, cannot make the cost of 
education fall. But, when we spend so much, are we 
not in danger of spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of tar ? 
We have still only 367,000 pupils in our secondary 
schools, and of these only 146,000 are exempt from 
school fees. We are a long way yet from providing 
secondary education for all children who would 
specially benefit by it. 

* * ~ 

An Irish correspondent writes : No untoward incident 
marked the Boyne celebrations this week. Sir James 
Craig found an excuse for not attending, but one or 
two of his Ministers put in an appearance; and it is 
only fair to say that the extremists who controlled the 
various demonstrations had the grace to refrain from 
exultant war-whoops over the Border victory. Belfast 
Orangemen had the strange experience of hearing 
tributes from their leaders to the moderation and good 
sense of Free State Ministers, and the principal resolu- 
tion submitted to the gathering urged the promotion 
of good will amongst all sections of the community. 
Southern Orangemen at a great muster on their own 
side of the border protested their loyalty to the Free 
State Government, and declared that instead of suffer- 
ing disabilities under the new régime, they enjoyed the 
same freedom as under British rule. While it would 
be easy to exaggerate the political significance of these 
things, they do show the growth of a better temper 
on all sides. To judge by the Bill which he is introducing 
to secure the return of the Lane pictures to Dublin, 
the attitude of Lord Carson, like that of his former 
followers, is changing. Not so long ago it would have 
seemed the wildest fantasy to suggest that he would 
emerge as the champion of Free State interests in the 
House of Lords. In England little notice has been 
taken so far of the Report of the committee appointed 
by the Labour Government to investigate the question 
of the unwitnessed codicil in which Sir Hugh Lane 
revoked the ye of the collection of French Im- 
pressionists to the National Gallery. In Ireland the 
document has provoked a storm. The admission of 
the signatories that Lane believed the codicil gave 
legal expression to his wishes completely establishes, 
according to Mr. W. B. Yeats, Ireland’s moral claim. 
Whatever else we may not have mastered, we have 
few rivals in the art of pressing a moral claim, especially 
against England. In their innocence the signatories 


to the Report deprecated the idea of making the pictures 
8 
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“a bone of contention between nations.” On this side 
of the Channel, however, we are already joyfully con- 
sidering whether the grievance may not serve as & 
eg upon which to hang a demand for an extension of 
Geninien status at the Imperial Conference. 
* * * 


vatives in the House of Commons have been very 

restive under the attacks and taunts of members of the 
Labour Party recently, and seem to have lost their perspective. 
These newcomers are ignorant of the fact that in times of 
political excitement, and under the stress of what are deemed 
unjust measures, every party in turn becomes disorderly. 
Some of the older Parliamentary hands have been telling 
them of the furious scenes which the Tories made against 
the passage of the Parliament Act. On one occasion in the 
Commons, forty of the Tories, led by “ F.E.,” turned the 
House into a bear-garden, and by concerted shouting of 
taunts silenced the Prime Minister—then Mr. Asquith— 
at a vital stage in the proceedings. A similar ebullition was 
once made against the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, in 
this case by the more sedate and ecclesiastically-minded 
Conservatives like Lord Hugh Cecil, who the other night was 
wittily preaching against turbulence. I find an inability on the 
part of the Tory rank and file to realise that the Miners’ Hours 
Act arouses just as bitter feelings among Labour men as these old 
measures aroused among Conservatives. 

* . * 

There was, I am told, an interesting interchange behind the 
scenes before the irritation in the Labour ranks against the enact- 
ment of the Mines Bill led to the final outburst in the gilded 
chamber. A number of Conservatives in the Commons, in 
anticipation of further attacks on Ministers, told their Chief 
Whip that they intended to form a cordon round the Treasury 
bench if there was another scene, and to retaliate on the Labour 
benches. Whether this confused plan contemplated actual 
hostilities of a pugilistic nature I cannot be sure. But the 
Conservative Whips were alarmed, and a communication was 
made to the Speaker that if there was more provocation from 
the Labour Party they could not hold in their own men. In 
referring to the authorities of the House a discreet caution must 
be observed. I will not therefore assert that it was suggested 
to the Speaker that he should more rigorously preserve order ; 
that he replied that he always rebuked the Left when necessary ; 
or that the answer was made, “ Yes, but when you do so you 
look to the Right.” These rumours may be apocryphal, but 
they are believed in the Lobby. In any case, the Speaker on 
Monday looked to the Left when he lectured Labour Members 
on the scene in the Lords. 

* . * 

The Lords are lumbering slowly on to the political scene again, 
like an old stage coach. They used the closure motion for the 
first time to stop the protest of the Labour Peers against the 
Mines Bill, and on Wednesday were challenged on this departure 
from their normal procedure by Earl Russell. A good deal of 
surprise was expressed in the Lobby at this act of irritation by 
the Peers, as Lord Arnold, who was closured, was the last of the 
Labour representatives to speak, and had he been listened to in 
patience the dinner hour would scarcely have been delayed. 
And it is the dinner hour which regulates the sittings of the 
House of Lords. But the secret, I gather, of the attitude of 
the Conservative Peers is a certain jealousy of the Commons. 
They want a little limelight, too. It is a desire that will soon 
be satisfied, for a representative Tory deputation, some 150 
strong, will be waiting on Mr. Baldwin on Tuesday to urge the 
speedy reform of the Upper Chamber. 

* * * 

The arrangement come to between M. Caillaux and Mr. 
Churchill on the French debt is generally regarded in political 
circles here as an example of face-saving for the French Govern- 
ment. Mr. Churchill’s colleagues supported him in the view 
that whatever was possible should be done to help M. Caillaux 
to retain office, for it is an open secret that the British Govern- 
ment have found more satisfaction in dealing with him than with 
his predecessors. The latter never came to the point. I hear 
rumours in the Lobby that a British loan to France will probably 
be the sequel. It will depend, I understand, on the attitude 


A Pourricat CoRRESPONDENT writes : The younger Conser- 


of Mr. Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, who is 
believed to be on the whole favourable to the project as making 
for European stability. He has been staying at Antibes with 
Governor Strong, so it is possible America will follow suit. 





—— 


THE HONOUR OF MINISTERS 


HERE is no reason to regret the debate jp 

the House of Commons last Monday 

the directorships of Ministers. There 5 
reason to regret its inconclusive conclusion. Mr. Neril} 
Chamberlain was absolved by a large majority of th 
charge of personal corruption—a charge which nobody 
who was anybody made against him. Mr. Chamberigip 
has for many years been a director of, and a 
large shareholder in, the private company of Hoskin, 
and Sons, which has secured a number of Governmen} 
contracts. His position was known both to Mr. Baldwip 
and to previous Prime Ministers under whom he had 
served, and none of them thought that the circyup. 
stances required him to resign his directorship. Tech. 
nically he was protected by the rule that a Minister 
may remain a director of a private company, t 
not of a public company. Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain’; 
character, and the small proportion borne by thes 
Government contracts to the total business of Hoskin 
and Sons, would preclude any suspicion that he was using 
or was likely to use, his position to feather his ow 
nest. All this was common ground between the 
Conservative defenders and the Labour critics. Both 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. MacDonald made it plain 
that they were not imputing dishonourable conduc 
to Mr. Chamberlain. What they were doing was tp 
assert a principle, and for the assertion of that principle 
Mr. Chamberlain’s position afforded an occasion— 
a very proper occasion as we think. The principle is 
not a barren one. It is of importance to the country 
that it should be recognised explicitly and put into 
practice without reservations. Unfortunately the Con- 
servatives, in their zeal to champion the person, made 
very light of the principle. 

They adopted as their main line of defence the 
old device of abusing the plaintiff's attorney. The 
action of the Labour Party in raising this question 
is called “‘an organised campaign of calumny and 
insinuation.”” Mr. MacDonald is accused of being 
willing to wound and yet afraid to strike. Mr. Her 
derson is sneered at as a private detective, industriously 
grubbing up details in Somerset House. The sneer is 
both silly and unseemly. Obviously, since Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s position and Hoskins and Sons’ contracts 
were the origin of this motion, it was the duty of 
the mover to be sure about all his facts. If he had 
not been, we may be pretty certain that his opponents 
would have made the most of it. And what is there 
to be ashamed of in getting information from Somerset 
House? Is Somerset House a brothel? Or is it # 
public office where matters of public concern are put 
on record for the legitimate inspection of any membet 
of the public ? But, it may be said, even if the leaders 
of the Labour Party are blameless in this matter, there 
are some of their followers eager to paint Ministers 
as no better than they should be, and eager also to 
make party capital out of their “exposures.” Very 
likely, for party feeling—and class feeling, too, we 
fear—have been running high of late, since Mr. Baldwin 
took the miners in hand and Mr. Chamberlain se 
monised the West Ham Guardians. Nor can we be 
surprised if Labour politicians complain that they 
are constantly being taunted by many of their present 
critics with the corrupt acceptance of “ Russiat 
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gold,” or if they retort that Mr. Chamberlain himself 
was foremost at the last General Election in crying 
“ Biscuits” at Mr. Ramsay MacDonald! We do not, 
of course, recall these personal attacks in order to 
justify slanders by any section of the Labour Party. 
We recall them only as an illustration of the pretty 
well-known fact that, if you kick a dog, it may bite 
you. And in any case, the charge of “ an organised 
campaign of calumny and insinuation” is moonshine. 
The Labour Party, we feel sure, is no more anxious 
than are the Conservatives to make the Minister of 
Health out to be a crook. What it is anxious to do 
is to ensure that no Minister should be open to 
temptation in the business world or to suspicion in 
the political world. For, after all, there may one 
day be men on the Treasury Bench less fortunate 
or less scrupulous than Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
It asks for a Select Committee “ to consider how far 
in the public interest a Minister of the Crown may be 
associated with a public or private company during 
his term of office, or with any company which is in 
contractual relations with the Government of which 
he is a member.” And that is a demand which should 
surely have the backing of honest and intelligent men 
of any party or of no party. 

But what have the Conservatives to say to it? 
What they said on Monday was that they might be 
willing to take notice of it on some suitable occasion, 
but that to take notice of it now would merely mean 
being caught by a dirty trick on the part of the Labour 
Party. The allegation of the dirty trick we may 
assume to be Parliamentary tactics. For the rest, 
though there was no charge of corruption against 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Henderson’s motion did no 
doubt smell of censure sufficiently to make it impossible 
for the Government to accept it. But need they have 
treated the principle so cavalierly ? The Prime Minister 
and Lord Hugh Cecil were the principal Tory spokes- 
men. Both made amusing and ingenious speeches. 
Both came in effect to the conclusion that it would 
be almost impossible, even if it were desirable, to 
make any change in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
rule regarding the pecuniary interests of Ministers of 
the Crown. Lord Hugh Cecil thought that the final 
tribunal must be the Minister’s own sense of honour. 
Doubtless it must; but might we not with advantage 
have something between that tribunal and the present 
tule? And are the difficulties of extending the rule 

$0 great as Mr. Baldwin made out? Of course, a 
really clever rogue may succeed in getting round any 

tule; but that is not an argument against having a 

tule which may be useful in the cases of less clever 

or less roguish persons. Nor is it sense to pretend, 
as Mr. Baldwin did, that a line cannot be drawn 

between a director and a mere shareholder of a 

company. And still more absurd is the suggestion 

that, if you ask Mr. Chamberlain to resign his director- 
ship of Hoskins and Sons when he joins the Government, 
you must ask him also to sell out his Consols—and 
indeed, that you must ask every private member to 
do the same as soon as he enters the House of 
Commons. 

When all the fog of passion and sophistry is blown 
away from this question, there are two points which 
stand out as plain as a pikestaff. The first is that a 
member of the Government ought not to be a director 














of a business which is in contractual relations with 
the Government. That was the rule made by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 1906, and accepted 
without question ever since, in regard to public 
companies. One of the chief grounds on which it is 
based is, as Mr. MacDonald pointed out, the fact 
that it is impossible for a Minister of the Crown to 
divide himself into two personalities. He cannot faith- 
fully serve the public interest and at the same time 
sit as a director of a public company without using his 
knowledge, whether he discloses it or not, in the 
interests of his company. The second point is that 
the distinction admitted then between public and 
private companies is now, in view of the developments 
of the last twenty years, anomalous and absurd. What 
in principle is the difference between Hoskins and Sons 
and Brunner Mond? It is ludicrous to talk as if the 
extension of the Campbell-Bannerman rule meant 
reducing (or elevating) all members of the Government 
to the propertyless state of Plato’s Guardians, or 
depriving the country of a host of able Ministers or 
a host of companies of irreplaceable directors. And it 
is strange that men of common sense and fastidious 
honour like Mr. Baldwin and Lord Hugh Cecil should 
blow cold on this extension. But perhaps their 
warmth was all exhausted on Mr. Chamberlain's 
behalf, and we may hope that now he is cleared they 
will turn a kindlier eye on the proposal of a Select 
Committee. Of course all members of the House of 
Commons are gentlemen; but the country would 
welcome this additional proof of it. 


THE MINERS’ REPLY 


HE coalowners are said to have told the Government 
that, if it would only put the Eight Hours Act 
on the statute book, the majority of the miners 
would very soon make the best of a bad job, and return 
to work on the terms the owners would then be willing 
to offer. The Act is passed, and they have their answer. 
So far from making peace easier, the Government’s action 
has only stiffened the miners’ resistance, deeply embittered 
their temper, and made a satisfactory or lasting settlement 
far more difficult even in the long run. This is the result 
of Mr. Baldwin’s “ statesmanship ’—which might better 
be described as his capitulation in face of the owners’ 
insistence. 

That the owners were wrong in their anticipation of the 
effects which the Act would produce does not surprise 
anybody. For on what occasion have they not been 
wrong? From the first this struggle has for them centred 
round two things—the repeal of the Seven Hours Act 
and the breaking up of the national mining agreement in 
favour of local settlements. The Government has foolishly 
given them the one, and they hoped to make it the means 
to the other. They know that the Miners’ Federation is 
minded to fight to the last gasp against the eight hours’ 
day; and they have put their hopes in local breakaways 
from the Federation, which will enable them to make 
terms with the local or district Lodges or Associations of 
the miners on terms varying from district to district. 

This, doubtless, is still their hope. But it is now clear 


that their confident predictions of the speedy dissolution 
of the men’s resistance were very far wide of the mark. 
This may surprise those who do not know the miner, his 
work, and above all his history. For in this matter 
history counts for a great deal. The whole history of the 
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British miners is a record of a century’s struggle to win, 
above all, two things—legislative measures to reduce 
the hours of labour and improve the conditions of work, 
and standard wages and terms of employment negotiated 
nationally by collective bargaining. From Martin Jude’s 
Union in the "forties, through Macdonald’s Union in the 
*sixties, to the Miners’ Federation in the ’eighties, the 
mine workers have been slowly building up their national 
organisation and securing its recognition as the body 
entitled to speak and negotiate on behalf of the whole 
of the men employed in the pits. 

Slowly, progress has been made. Hours and conditions 
of labour have been gradually improved from the Coal 
Mines Act of 1872 to the Eight Hours Act of 1908 and 
the Seven Hours Act of 1919. In this legislative progress 
the miners have never once gone back. A concession 
gained has been—until the events of last week—regarded 
as gained securely and for ever. Almost the same could 
be said of the textile workers in relation to the Factory 
Acts. It had come to be a recognised principle that 
legislation of this sort should be allowed to stand, however 
Governments might change. Social legislation has been 
often amended in order to make it more stringent; but, 
if our memory serves us, never before last week had any 
important piece of social legislation been repealed. To 
the miners this historical argument appeals with exceptional 
force. They are men of a tenacious historical memory, 
and this principle is deeply rooted in their minds. The 
repeal of the Seven Hours Act seems to them not merely 
a hostile move of a Government which is in the coalowners’ 
pocket, but a violent breach with the whole tradition of 
British social legislation. 

The second point is of equal importance. The coal- 
owners, with the consent of the Government, are using 
the new Act as the means of going behind the back of the 
Miners’ Federation and of endeavouring to replace the 
one national agreement by a large number of purely local 
settlements. It will be remembered that the coalowners 
argued strongly before the Royal Commission in favour of 
this change, and that on this point, as well as on the hours 
question, the Commissioners rejected their plea. They 
were driven to a grudging admission of the principle of a 
national settlement during the critical negotiations which 
immediately preceded the strike. But, as soon as those 
negotiations broke down, they went back to their previous 
attitude, and proclaimed again their desire to abolish 
the operative clauses of the national agreement. Their 
latest ‘“‘ offers,” if they can properly be so described, 
involve, after the first few months, a return to a purely 
local basis for the fixing of wages. 

The miners, on their side, object to this quite as strongly 
as to the attempt to impose the eight hours’ day. For 
many years they fought in vain for the principle of the 
national minimum wage which, half secured in 1912 and 
practically operative during the war, was fully retained 
even in the national settlement which followed the disas- 
trous lock-out of 1921. In the matter of wage-fixing 
machinery as well as in that of hours, the miners are now 
being asked to give up something which after long striving 
they had secured and believed to be safely and permanently 
theirs. As it appears to them, they are being asked to 
acquiesce in the breaking-up of the great Federation which 
it has taken them so many years to build. 

It is perhaps difficult for the general public to grasp the 
fact that the miners—and not only their leaders—attach 
almost as much importance to the way in which wages are 
determined as to the amount of the wage. The immedi- 
ate wage offers posted by the owners in the various coal- 
fields matter relatively little ; they are made in most cases 
only for a period of three months. What does matter is 


— 


the way in which wages are to be fixed for the future, jf 
this is to be purely on a district basis—and on the basis of 
districts far smaller in certain important cases than those 
of pre-war days—the miners are well aware that in some of 
the coalfields the standard of living will be intolerably forceg 
down. They know, too, that it will be far less easy, under 
a system of local settlements, to bring the support of the 
stronger districts to those whose bargaining power is less, 
Some districts will be strong and fortunate enough to hold 
their own ; in others wages will be beaten down to starvation 
point, and the competition of these districts will then be 
used against the others. 

This being the miners’ view—and we cannot see that it 
is a wrong view—it is not at all surprising that, instead of 












accepting a defeat which seems almost mathematically 
demonstrable, and flocking back to work on the owner’ 
terms, they prefer, apart from a mere handful, to hang on 
grimly and await the event. In fact, their attitude is 
obstinacy ; but it can no less fairly be called tenacity, 
They foresee that, if they go back now, it can be only in 
order to renew the struggle at the first favourable oppor. 
tunity; and, though the situation is against them, they 
prefer not to make two bites at the cherry. 

At the time of the General Strike, we said that we thought 
the miners wrong in standing out for no reduction instead 
of trying to reach a compromise. We still think they were 
wrong; but it looks very doubtful, in the light of later 
developments, whether even the most oncoming disposition 
on their part would have met with any effective response, 
Would the owners have been prepared to offer terms which 
they could accept ? It hardly seems that they would have 
done so except under direct coercion from the Government, 
But would the Government have been prepared to coerce 
them? Its later actions certainly do not suggest that it 
would. The miners’ blunder was none the less serious for 
this reason; for it put them wrong with the public, and 
only the stupidity with which the Government has handled 
the situation has since put them right again. But that 
being agreed, the question is what is to be done now that the 
Government has made the mess worse than ever. 

There are two possible courses. One is to let the whole 
thing drift, in the anticipation that, sooner or later—and 
it may be very much later—the miners will be absolutely 
starved into accepting the eight hours’ day and whatever 
wages the owners choose to offer under a series of purely 
local settlements. Barring accidents, the dispute can 
presumably be brought to an end in that way; but who 
can say how long it will take? Who, moreover, will 
predict how long such a dictated settlement, which can have 
no sanction save that of force, will be likely to last ? Under 
it the miners cannot be expected to be in a mood to do their _ 
best. They will be waiting for their revenge; and, as 
soon as they can, they will take it, with consequences by 
no means pleasant for any of us, or for the prosperity of 
British industry. 

Yet that, apparently, is the path the Government means 
to pursue. What of the other? It involves a frank 
recognition that the passing of the Eight Hours Act has 
been a blunder, and a return to the terms of the Commission’s 
Report, with the intention of strengthening, and not 
weakening, its provisions, if a settlement simply based 
upon it is no longer held to be practicable. This means 
coercing the owners, and it means also coercing the miners. 
But it is, in our view, a strong point in its favour that it 
involves coercion of both. For at present the Government 








is trying to coerce the miners only, and that in the owners’ 
interest. Inevitably, that stiffens the miner’s back. It 
would be the same with the owners if, say, a Labour Govern 
ment attempted to coerce them into opening the pits 0B 
terms to which they were opposed. But coercion ap plied 
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to both parties and designed to secure acceptance of the 
Commission’s Report, would be another matter, and would 
meet with a different response. It is true, of course, that 
in the last resort the Government can compel neither the 
miners to go down the pits, nor the owners to keep them 
open. But it can take powers to declare by law the wages 
to be paid if the pits are to be open at all, and it can at the 
same time carry through those measures of reorganisation 
which everyone except the coalowners admits to be indis- 
pensable. This is the second course that is now open. It 
will take courage to adopt it; but if courage were lacking 
we should not be happy in the prospect of facing the ulterior 
consequences of persistence in the other. 


THE ANCIENT FREE CITIES 
OF ITALY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT]. 
Rome, June 26th. 


FOREIGNER who tours the cities of Italy, 
A especially the smaller cities of Lombardy and 
Tuscany, is sure to note in almost all of them 
an old palace, preserved with special care, which is 
generally to be found in the centre of the town alongside 
the venerable cathedral. Interesting as this palace is 
to the foreigner for its style (which though revealing a 
common Gothic origin varies in details from one to 
another), it is much more so to the Italian, because the 
Palazzo della Ragione, Palazzo della Signoria, or Arengario, 
whatever may be the name given to it, has for him an 
historical and moral meaning far exceeding its artistic 
beauty. The old building, in fact, reminds him that when 
all the rest of Europe was still shrouded in feudal darkness, 
the Italian cities enjoyed a free and dignified communal 
life. Their inhabitants had rights and privileges which 
in other countries were known only two or three centuries 
later; they took a direct share in their own government, 
elected their Great Council, their Elders or Good Men, 
Rectors or Priors, as they were variously called, and 
indirectly through these, or directly in their public 
square, elected also their Podesta, or supreme magistrate. 
Since the Middle Ages, these Italian cities have passed 
through many vicissitudes, but Italians have always been 
proud of those old liberties which, after centuries of 
foreign rule, had lately begun to revive with the Risorgi- 
mento and the unity of their country. Now, however— 
strange as it may appear—the Fascists, who in their 
eepenetion are so jealous of the national traditions 
and glories, have given a fatal blow also to those liberties 
which were typically Italian. The law on the Podesta, 
approved on February 4th, 1926, and which is just now 
gradually being applied, changes altogether the basis of 
the communal life. 

The new law hits the electoral principle for which 
Fascism affects the greatest contempt. In Italy the 
very word “ elections ’’ had become synonymous with all 
that is most vain, superfluous, and obsolete. The 
Duce speaks of elections as of “‘ludi cartacei” (paper 
games). New Italy must no longer play with such toys. 
The Acerbo electoral law, which the Fascists hurriedly 
ee soon after their seizure of power, has been 
defined as an “ organised hypocrisy,” and under it the 
elections of April, 1924, were held. The methods of 
these elections—apart from the law which ensured victory 
to the Fascist list before the vote!—were so shameful 
that the fact of having dared to denounce them in Parlia- 
ment cost deputy Matteotti, the general secretary of the 
Socialist Party, his life. Since then another electoral 
law has been approved, the provisions of which aim at 
limiting the Sienchles and ensuring power to the dominant 
party. But this law has not yet been put to the test, 
and perhaps never will be, because there is growing talk 
of abolishing altogether the Chamber of Deputies. But, 
while awaiting the formal abolition of the national 
elections, the Fascists have thought it expedient to 

in abolishing the municipal ones in four-fifths of the 
lan Communes. 





Since 1922 the de facto situation of the greater part of 


these Communes has been a rather curious one. Between 
1921 and 1922 the Fascists seized by force those which 
were in the hands of the Socialists, the Catholics, and the 
Liberals, and expelled by violent action the adminis- 
trators. In August, 1922, for instance, the Black Shirts 
stormed the Town Hall of Milan, and took possession 
of it. After the expulsion of the councillors legally 
elected by the citizens, the administration of various 
Communes was entrusted to Royal Commissioners, and 
this extraordinary régime is still now in force in many 
Communes after four or five years have passed. Some 
of the greatest Italian cities, where it might be risky for 
the Fascists to hold municipal elections, even with their 
methods of intimidation and coercion—Turin and Genoa 
for instance—have been for years, and still are to-day, 
administered by a Royal Commissioner. In other cities, 
where the Fascists succeeded in creating for themselves, 
either by oppression or corruption, a favourable situation, 
the elections have been held when the victory of the 
Fascist list had been well assured beforehand. Palermo 
is a typical case. 

Anyhow, this anomalous situation is now, so to speak, 
regularised by the new law, and is regularised in a radical 
and truly Fascist style. In Italy there are 9,148 Communes: 
of these 7,887 will henceforth no longer have municipal 
elections, municipal councils, or mayors. The peasant, 
the artisan, the shopkeeper, rich and poor alike, living 
in these Communes will continue to pay their rates, but 
they will no longer have any voice in the administration 
of their money. They will have all the obligations as 
hitherto, without any longer a single right. Article 1 of 
the new law says that “in the Communes where the 
population does not exceed 5,000 inhabitants, the 
adminstration is entrusted to a Podesta.”” This Podesta 
is not elected by the population, but nominated directly 
by the Government by “royal decree.” His term of 
office lasts five years, but he may always be confirmed 
therein. The Podesta is omnipotent in the Commune. 
He concentrates in himself all the powers and all the 
responsibilities, by exercising the functions of mayor, 
assessors, and councillors. In those Communes where 
the Prefect “‘ deems it possible,” there may exist alongside 
the Podesta a Consulta, that is, a body of six ratepayers, 
half of whom are nominated by the Government, and half 
“* proposed” by the Syndicates. This body of six rate- 
payers has no power whatever, and its task is only that 
of giving advice on this or that matter any time that the 
Podesta may ask for it. In financial matters the Podesta 
is bound to ask the advice of the Consulta, but after 
having heard it, he is free to act as he thinks best. The 
Podesta is under the direct control of the Prefect, that is 
to say, of the representative of the Central Government, 
and the Prefect has the power of nullifying his deliberations. 
He is not paid (and thus it is impossible for the office to 
be held by any person who is not furnished with sufficient 
private means); only in exceptional cases may the Prefect 
assign him a salary, which must be paid out of the rates. 
So much for the Communes with a pulation not 
exceeding 5,000 inhabitants. And what Soneene to the 
other 1,811 Communes? Here the elections should take 
place regularly, and the local government should be 
organised and carried on as in the past. But very prudently 
the law has guarded against a possible surprise. Thus 
whenever the Opposition list looked likely to prevail 
—notwithstanding the methods which mark the holding 
of elections in Fascist Italy—the Government could always 
find a pretext for dissolving the Council, and after having 
dissolved it twice, has, under the new law, the power to 
entrust the administration of that Commune to a Podesta. 
In other words, it will be possible in the near future to see 
great cities like Naples or Milan, each with a population 
of nearly one million, deprived of the muniiipel Gunchios 
and governed by a magistrate not responsible to the 
ratepayers. 

Such is the so-called law of the Podesta, about which 
the first thing that may be said is that, notwithstanding 
the name, it does not represent in the least a return to 
the free mediaeval Commune, but on the contrary, as I 
remarked at the beginning, just the negation of what was 
its spirit. In the medieval Commune the Podesta was 
c 
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chosen either by the whole body of burgesses, or more 
usually by a select number elected for that purpose. The 
normal duration of his office was twelve months. He was 
a general in the field, supreme judge and keeper of 
tranquillity at home. But he was a direct emanation of 
the people, was responsible to the people, and was under 
the constant and severe control of the people. Strict 
precautions were taken to ensure his impartiality in the 
exercise of his functions. Before accepting office he had 
to swear to obey all the statutes of the Commune, and, 
when his term of office had expired, he was bound to allow 
his whole conduct to be investigated by a special tribunal 
appointed for the purpose. In the Commune of Fascist 
Italy the Podesta is not an emanation of the people but of 
the Central Government ; he is an irresponsible master, not 
a responsible servant, of the people. 

The scope of the new law is twofold—theoretical and 
political. In theory the institution of the Podesta and the 
abolition of the municipal franchise in four-fifths of the 
Italian Communes is perfectly consistent with the funda- 
mental principles of Fascism. Fascism wants to concen- 
trate all in the State ; it is affected by a true State idolatry. 
The State must be all, the individual nothing. The rights 
of the citizens are reduced to the minimum ; those of the 
State are extended to the maximum. Naturally the theory 
of Fascism has no importance, because it is neither new nor 
serious. These same things have been said through the 
centuries and in different countries every time that demo- 
cracy has had to stand its trial. And one may also admit 
that every time in history that democracy has been put 
on its trial it may have been for plausible reasons. The 
troubles began when it was a question of finding something 
to replace it. Thus the theory of Fascism and its criticism 
of democracy may also seem plausible, but when it comes 
to substituting something else for it, Fascism, up to now, 
has not been able to give us forms of government different 
from those autocratic ones which, in the past, when adopted, 
have always ended by arousing regrets for lost democracy, 
and by preparing a return to it. 

I said that this law has also a political scope. This, 
indeed, is its principal one. The Fascists must make secure 
by artificial means their grip on the country. If it were 
true, what they keep on saying, and what the appearances 
may induce one to believe, that the régime enjoys the 
sincere and almost unanimous support of the population, 
there would be no need of laws like this which deprive the 
citizens of all means of expressing their will. There would 
be no need of such a contempt for elections; no need of 
forcing the workmen and peasants to enter the Fascist 
syndicates, of threatening severe measures against the 
State employees who are not Fascist, of making it impossible 
for professional men to exercise their calling unless they are 
known as supporters of the régime, of abolishing the liberty 
of the Press, of submitting the judiciary to the Executive 
power and so on. 

It is true that the report which accompanied the Bill 
when it was first presented to Parliament gave other 
reasons for the proposed reform. It said that municipalism 
is the plague of Italy, and that in the Communes private 
interests and factious hatreds worked to the detriment of 
sound administration. But if there were such evils, can 
this reform be considered a good remedy? Political 
divisions and antagonistic groups were certainly bad for 
municipal life, but there was at least this that was good : 
excesses were not possible on the part of the faction in 

ower, because there was always the control of the opposin 

action. Now, to what control will the Podesta be subject ? 
He will, just as before, be the representative of a faction, 
and will favour his partisans without eo A any check. 
Thus, having no restraint or censure, he will be at liberty 
to act like a little despot. Can a situation more fraught 
with danger be imagined ? 

The report, after having exposed the evils which it 
pretends to cure with the new law, observed that “ it is a 
duty to eradicate that presumption of general capacity 
which is in the present system.” In other words the report 
said that the majority of Italians are incapable of managing 
the affairs of theirown Communes. This is one of the many 
contradictions of Fascism. On the one hand, it flatters 
the vanity of the Italian people, exalting them as the 
chosen race, destined to give Europe a new civilisation, 
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and on the other hand, while it takes away their liberties, 
justifies the thing by saying that the Italian people is not 
yet ripe, and therefore, cannot make proper use of them, 
Another analogous and curious contradiction of Fascism 


is this: it affirms that Parliamentary institutions are 
foreign to the mind, tradition, and spirit of the Italian 
ople, and that they were introduced artificially into 
taly at the time of the Risorgimento from the Western 
countries. Now, if this is true, on what grounds cap 
Fascism proclaim that the Parliamentary institutions are 
no longer of any use, and that their end throughout the 
world is inevitable and near? If these institutions are to 
be condemned and abandoned, the verdict, in order to be 
convincing, must come from the countries which have had a 
long and real experience of them, and not from a country 
like Italy, which admits to never having understood them, 
and never having succeeded in using them properly. The 
truth is that this and other contradictions are inevitable, 
when one endeavours to mask or disguise a simple fact by 
an elaborate ideology. The simple fact is that a dictatorship 
exists now in Italy—nothing more and nothing less than a 
dictatorship. All that is being said and written in order to 
disguise this fact is too puerile to merit serious discussion, 
If it is true that Italians do not know how to govern them- 
selves, they would have learned, just as other people did, 
if they had had the possibility of making their experiment, 
But in the present conditions what opportunity will they 
have of learning ?_ Liberty is a school, dictatorship is not. 


THE LEGALITY OF GENERAL 
STRIKES 


SUFFICIENT interval of time now separates us 
A from the recent General Strike to enable a calmer 
consideration of the constitutional and legal prob- 
lems raised by it to be undertaken; we begin regretfully 
to perceive that, under the shadow of this great social 
disturbance, a perturbation of judgment was produced 
even in minds which we have been wont to consider superior 
to such ephemeral influences. The country has been led to 
believe that General Strikes are, to quote the continuously 
repeated phrase of Government apologists, “ illegal and 
unconstitutional.”” Whatever may be the meaning of 
that phrase, it is not, I believe, to encourage a repetition 
of our recent experience, if we endeavour to clarify the mind 
by subjecting this opinion to a somewhat closer analysis 
than it has yet received. 

At the outset it is well to observe that, while the word 
“ strike ” has received both statutory and judicial definition, 
the term “ general strike” lacks any exact denotation. 
If “general strike” means a universal strike of all 
workers, it may be observed that the recent strike was 
very far from “ general,” either in practice or in the inten- 
tion of the Trades Union Congress, who were at pains, by 
refusing to interfere with the supplies of food and necessities, 
themselves to prevent those seditious results which have 
made one principal element in their condemnation. It is 
true that in the recent case there were considerable breaches 
of contract procured or recommended ; but the fact of the 
undoubted illegality of the procurement of breaches of 
contract at Common Law, and the further problem whether 
the Trade Disputes Act, in this case, on the facts did or 
did not protect such procurement, is from the constitutional 
point of view comparatively unimportant. 

In his first speech to the House of Commons on May 6th 
Sir John Simon based his case against the legality of the 
strike almost entirely upon the breach of contract, as for 
example when he said, “ The right to strike is the right 
of workmen in combination, by prearrangement, to give 
due notice to their employers to terminate their engag® 
ments,” and that “the decision of the Council of the 
Trade Union Executive, to call out everybody, regardless 
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of the contracts which those workmen had made, was not 
a lawful act at all.”* By May 20th, however, he had come 
to the conclusion that “ The big distinction does not turn 
merely on the point of not giving notice,” and the General 
Strike is illegal because, “ If it succeeds, the effect is to 
make not employers but the Government do something, 
Parliament do something, the community do something ” 
(Speech at Cleckheaton). Despite an apparent approval 
of this opinion by Mr. Justice Astbury in the case of The 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union v. Reed, which was 
an interim injunction in which certain officials of a Trade 
Union were restrained from calling members of the Union 
to leave their employment without the authority of the 
Executive Council—a case which was never argued for the 
defendant by counsel, and in which not a single authority 
was cited, nor objection taken that the legality of the 
strike on the constitutional side was irrelevant to the 
issue—there is direct authority to the contrary in a closely 
argued judgment which has apparently escaped the notice 
both of Sir John Simon and Mr. Justice Astbury. It is 
really vital, if people are to be guided by decided law in 
arriving at a conclusion in this matter, that they should 
understand this case of The Queen v. Cooper reported in 
4 State Trials (N.S.) at p. 1,250. 

In August, 1842, a widespread strike took place in the 
Potteries, and a certain Mr. Thomas Cooper addressed 
large meetings in violent language, and urged the strikers 
to remaip out until the Charter became law. This, it will 
be observed, raises in a far more fundamental form than 
the recent strike, which it has been admitted by the Govern- 
ment was neither seditious in intention nor violent in 
method, the problem whether to call persons out on strike 
in large numbers for political purposes is or is not an illegal 
act. It is true that in the case of The Queen v. Cooper it 
was held, on the facts, that Cooper had used violent lan- 
guage and was seditious—a case entirely different from that 
under consideration, in which the Trades Union Congress, 
by every effort in their power, advised all the strikers to 
behave lawfully and act constitutionally, as appears in 
daily exhortations to that effect in their newspaper. But 
under the head-note to that case—‘* Combination to bring 
about a cessation of labour for a political object ’—it was 
held by Erskine J. that “ honestly and peaceably to advise 
the working-classes to agree to cease from working for the 
purpose of obtaining the Charter is not, in itself, criminal ; 
but if the experiment is such as to convince a jury that it is 
contemplated and intended through the pressure of distress 
from a simultaneous cessation of all work to produce dis- 
content, tumult and outrage, and to so press upon the 
Government the adoption of the Charter, a combination 
for such a purpose is an indictable conspiracy.” 

In other words, even in 1843, at a time when combina- 
tions merely in restraint of trade were looked upon with 
high suspicion by the judges, it was held that, unless the 
jury can be satisfied that it was contemplated and intended 
to produce discontent, tumult and outrage, the mere honest 
and peaceable advice to the working-classes to agree to 
& simultaneous cessation from work for a purely political 
purpose is not, in itself, unlawful. In the recent dispute it 
was not suggested, either by the Government or by Sir 
John Simon, that it was so contemplated and intended 
to produce discontent, tumult and outrage; on the 
contrary, the one matter on which all the opponents of 
the Trades Union Congress were agreed was the absence 
of any seditious intention, So that, on the facts relied 
upon by Sir John Simon, it must be conceded that such 
authority as exists is definitely against his proposition 
of constitutional illegality. 

* Three on the General pos ov the Rt. Hon. Sir John 





: 'peeches 
Simon, M.P. Macmillan. pp. 2 an 
t Ibid. pp. 48 and 45. 


The case of The Queen v. Cooper, which was heard on 
March 20th, 1848, had been preceded by the case of 
The Queen v. O'Connor (1848, 4 State Trials (N.S.), 
p- 985), which was heard on March Ist, 1848, where an 
almost precisely similar allegation, that the defendants 
had endeavoured to procure a general cessation of labour 
in order to promote the introduction of the Charter in 
Parliament, was before the Court. Baron Rolfe, who 
heard the case, in spite of the insistence of the Attorney- 
General that it was a lawless act even though there were 
no violence or intimidation, declined to decide the point 
and left it for the Court of Queen’s Bench, on appeal, 
to consider the matter. Before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench had dealt with the point, the law had been definitely 
laid down by Erskine J. in Cooper’s Case; and, when 
O’Connor’s Case finally came before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in May, 1848, the defendant was acquitted on a 
technicality ; but it is important to observe that none 
of the Judges, although the same point was before them 
as in Cooper’s Case, even suggested that Cooper’s Case 
had been wrongly decided. 

Apart altogether from Cooper’s Case, however, a con- 
sideration of all the later cases dealing with conspiracy since 
1842 points to the conclusion that the mere procurement 
of cessation of labour without breach of contract, or advice 
as to such cessation, is not an illegal act, nor can it be 
considered to be a criminal conspiracy. Dr. Harrison, 
in his interesting Thesis on Conspiracy, published in 1924, 
doubts even if a combination to procure breaches of 
contract is criminal. The cases other than that of Cooper 
all deal with combinations to coerce a particular man in 
the bestowal of his labour or capital; but here the 
allegation is that the illegal act, if there be one, is in the 
attempt of coercion of the State. So far, however, as a 
combination to coerce an individual employer is material, 
the better opinion is that it is not criminal—the test 
of “social”? wrong—to combine to procure a breach of 
contract even in circumstances peculiarly injurious to 
the public. The case of The King v. Rowlands (1851) 
17 Q. B. 671 contained two counts which charged a 
common law conspiracy “‘ to injure employers by inducing 
workmen to leave their employment before their contracts 
were completed,” and this was held to be bad as being too 
vague. However this may be, there exists no decision of 
the Courts, not entirely obsolete, to the effect that a 
combination to procure cessation of labour after contracts 
have been terminated is criminal, and there remains the 
case of Cooper as a direct authority to the contrary. 

Finally, one cannot help commenting upon the confused 
use which has been made in these arguments of the Trade 
Disputes Act. It seems to have been assumed that if a 
particular dispute does not fall within the ambit of the 
Act it is ipso facto illegal. The reference to the Trade 
Disputes Act which appears in the speeches of Sir John 
Simon, it is respectfully suggested, has no bearing whatever 

on the question whether a General Strike, apart from the 
procurement of breach of contract, is illegal. The Trade 
Disputes Act can only have application where, by reason 
of the procurement of breach of contract, an illegality 
has been committed at Common Law which the Trade 
Disputes Act may step in to defeat. The application of 
the Statute is very relevant to the consideration of the 
question of whether the breaches of contract can or cannot 
be defended. It can be of no assistance whatsoever in 
deciding the greater constitutional question whether General 
Strikes per se are lawful or unlawful. 

As it may appear to some, under cover of a criticism of 
the possible illegality arising from breaches of contract in 
this case and the fact that the Trade Disputes Act may not 
apply to protect them, a grave constitutional thesis is ae 
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propounded on altogether insufficient grounds, namely, 
that the mere generality of a cessation of labour may, in 
itself, by reason of its wide extension, apart from all other 
reasons, be illegal and unconstitutional. Such a doctrine, 
if uncritically accepted, may in the future be used to 
pave the way for all kinds of suggestions for compulsory 
arbitration or other limitations of the right to strike. 
And it is because these propositions are not only contrary 
to such judicial authority as exists, but are based upon 
wholly confused and confusing reasoning, that it is 
incumbent upon everyone who is concerned more for the 
general principle than the immediate application to the 
recent dispute to give the most earnest consideration and 
exact thought to the matter before he arrives at any 
final conclusion. Henry SLESSER. 


SIR CHARLES 


T is pleasant with the thermometer at nearly 90 in 
I the shade to think about money. Money means 
freedom—at least, that is what it means to those 
of us who do not possess it. If we had money, we tell 
ourselves, we should be able to abandon work for twenty- 
four hours, or a week, or a month, or a year, or for ever. 
If we have a taste for work, as most of us have after thirty, 
we could choose our own time for working, and it would 
not be during a heat wave. On the first day of a heat wave 
we should set out in a large motor-car for the edge of the 
sea. We should take a room in a hotel with a view over 
the water, and go out and lie down above the rocks and look 
at birds or waves or clouds—look at them passively rather 
than actively, as we see things in a dream. Probably we 
should not know how happy we were, for it is only those 
who are unhappy enough to be in London in summer who 
know how happy the people are who are at St. Ives. It 
is none the less pleasant on that account to think of St. Ives 
while we are imprisoned in London. We may live a dog’s 
life in what is called reality, but we can live the life of a 
king in our imagination. But an imaginary life of this kind 
costs imaginary money. Money is one of the keys of liberty, 
and, though the excessive love of money is an ignoble 
passion, a modest longing for it as a means of escape is an 
ingredient of some of our fairest dreams. 

That the longing for it is general is suggested by the fact 
that the money-lenders can afford to distribute their 
circulars in millions through the post. On me alone, who 
am a poor man, the money-lenders must have spent scores 
of pounds in postage. It is difficult to believe that such a 
largesse of stamps and stationery can give them anything 
like a reasonable return on their outlay. But one never 
hears of a money-lender’s going bankrupt, and it is a legiti- 
mate inference that these circulars are not all sent out in 
vain. Nor is it apparently, as you might expect, the poor 
and the humble alone that are enticed by the dreams 
conjured up by the money-lender’s prose. There is very 
little use, indeed, if you are a poor man, in harbouring these 
dreams. One money-lender, Mr. Quincetree, has just sent 
me a circular in which he makes it reasonably clear that he 
will have nothing to do with you unless you are fairly 
well-off already. ‘“‘ Loans of less than £100,” he declares, 
** are not entertained by Mr. Quincetree, but he advances 
up to £10,000 if your position warrants it.” It is surely 
an odd thing that money-lenders should prefer lending their 
money to those who are rich already. It is as though a 
doctor were to announce that he would attend only patients 
who were in good health. It seems to me a little unworthy 
of the traditions of a great profession. Yet Mr. Quincetree 
positively revels in the grandeur of his clients. His latest 





circular contains the report of a dialogue between himself 
and Sir Charles——(“ who incidentally,” he observes, “ is 
no mythical figure, but a very matter-of-fact member of 
Society ”)—which takes us straight into the sunshine of 
Mayfair. ‘“‘Good morning, Sir Charles,” Mr. Quincetree 
begins in the dialogue, “‘ I am very glad to see you again. 
I suppose you have come to see me about another advance.” 
That, perhaps, was a tactless opening, since Sir Charles and 
Mr. Quincetree are clearly on such friendly terms that Sir 
Charles might quite conceivably have dropped in to chat 
about the European situation, or to exchange opinions on 
the Prophetic Books of Blake. Mr. Quincetree, as the 
event showed, however, had made an error of taste rather 
than an error of judgment. With an intuition that almost 
deserves to be called feminine, he knew what was in Sir 
Charles’s mind even before Sir Charles had spoken; and 
with manly frankness Sir Charles replied to him: “ Yes, 
Quincetree, I have. I want another £200 on the same 
terms as before.” 

It seems rather a small sum for a man in Sir Charles’s 
social position to ask, especially when Mr. Quincetree was 
obviously willing to make the amount ten times as large. 
Sir Charles, however, it is evident, is a man of simple 
tastes, and can probably make £100 go as far as you or I 
could £1,000. What he wanted the money for we shall, 
unfortunately, never know. He did not tell Mr. Quince- 
tree, and Mr. Quincetree was too courteous to ask him. 
No doubt all sorts of thoughts were coursing through his 
brain, but, without betraying the fact that he was feeling 
in the slightest degree inquisitive, he met Sir Charles's 
demand with the unhesitating answer: “ Certainly, Sir 
Charles, it’s a pleasure to see you again, for I know that 
you have been entirely satisfied with the previous transac- 
tions you have had with me.” Not many men who go 
out to borrow money are so fortunate as Sir Charles. I 
myself have many friends, but I do not know a single one of 
them who, if I asked him for the loan of £200, would reply 
in the noble Quincetree fashion: “Certainly, Y. It’s a 
pleasure to see you again.” It is an ironical comment 
on the value of friendship that a professional money-lender— 
a man belonging to a class for which nobody has a good word 
to say—should in a matter of this kind be at once a model 
and a reproach to those upon whom one lavishes one’s 
warmest affections. Sir Charles clearly felt this, for, on 
hearing Mr. Quincetree’s words, and on realising that he 
was going to get the £200, he exclaimed in a burst of genuine 
emotion: “I have been more than satisfied, Quincetree. 
In fact, I’ve never been treated with greater courtesy, or 
offered more reasonable terms—that’s why I always come 
to you.” 

You may think it a little un-English of Sir Charles to be 
so effusive as this, but £200 is £200, and the human 
heart beats quicker at the successful pulling-off of a loan. 
Mr. Quincetree was somewhat taken aback by the warmth 
of Sir Charles’s manner, and began: “ It’s very nice of 
you to say that, Sir Charles. I .” But Sir Charles, 
having got within reach of the money, was in an expansive, 
talkative mood, and with a bosom bursting with generous 
sentiments, refused to be interrupted. ‘* Well,” he declared 
warmly, “I mean it, Quincetree. You honestly deserve 
all the good things I can say about you. By-the-by, that 
reminds me. I sent a young friend along to you about 4 
month ago, and, when I met him last night at the club, he 
was even more enthusiastic than I am about the decent 
way you had treated him.” Sir Charles, it will be seen, 
was one of the right sort. A selfish man, on discovering 
a saint with money like Mr. Quincetree, would have said 
nothing about it to his friends, but would have kept him 
as a little ray of sunshine for private consumption. Sir 
Charles, however, was like the old woman in the New 
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Testament who, having found a sixpenee, called in the 
neighbours to rejoice with her. Whether Mr. Quincetree 
was pleased at being introduced to Sir Charles’s friends in 
this way is not stated. He himself did not refer to the 
matter, but abruptly changed the subject. ‘“ Now, Sir 
Charles,”’ he said, “* here are the banknotes. Please count 
them. And remember that nobody but our two selves 
will hear of this transaction.” Sir Charles, having no 
doubt counted the notes and put them safely away in his 
pocket, immediately became gushing and garrulous again : 
“Many thanks, Rosen,” he said: “that’s what I like 
about you best of all. No fuss, no bother. Just a square 
deal, first, last, and all the time. Good-bye.” And so 
the curtain falls on one of the most touching scenes that 
have ever taken place in the history of money-lending. 

It is a scene that moves me deeply as I sit working through 
a heat-wave in London. It moves me all the more deeply 
because it is followed by the invitation: ‘‘ When you 
require a loan, do as Sir Charles does. Come and see Mr. 
Quincetree.” There is nothing ambiguous about that. 
It is as plain as an invitation to a dinner-party ; and, if 
Mr. Quincetree really means it, I shall be greatly tempted 
to imitate Sir Charles’s young friend who raved about the 
decent way Mr. Quincetree had treated him. If I did, 
would Mr. Quincetree greet me as he greeted Sir Charles : 
“Good morning, Mr. Y, I am very glad to see you. I 
suppose you have come to borrow £1,000”? And if I 
replied: “‘ Yes, Quincetree, if you can spare it. I know 
your reputation for courtesy and how, like myself, you hate 
fuss and bother, or I should never have dreamed of asking 
you for it,” would he smile kindly at my diffidence and 
say: “Now, Mr. Y., here are the banknotes. Please 
count them”? If he would, he is even a greater saint than 
I take him for, and Sir Charles’s eulogy of him is an under- 
statement. 

Sir Charles, however, I fancy, is one of the lucky ones— 
one of that enviable minority who have a gift for getting 
money without working for it. The rest of us are under 
the curse of Adam; and never does the curse work out 
more literally than during a July heat-wave. The world 
is full of pleasant bays and snow-topped mountains and 
cool woods with streams crisping through them under the 
wavering shadows. But these things might as well be 
in the Arabian Nights for all that we can see of them till a 
week-end or a holiday comes round. Money alone can 
release us, and therefore it is a cooling thing to think about 
money. Money means seagulls riding on the water of the 
harbour, stonechats and butterflies among the brambles 
and bracken above the rocks, a cool wind from a blue sea 
under a blue sky, nights of stars and harbour lights, 
Cornish cream at a Cornish table, beer at the “Sloop.” No 
doubt, by this time Sir Charles is enjoying all these things. 
No doubt, he is to be seen every evening at the “Sloop,” a 
loquacious figure, telling the fishermen how nice Mr. 
Quincetree was to him when he asked him for the £200. 
Some people have all the luck. Sir Charles is surely one 
of them. I, as surely, am not. Y. Y. 


Correspondence 
LAND IN RHODESIA 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—Lord Olivier certainly cannot be accused, in his own 
words, of scholastic pedantry or Western standards of accuracy 
in his critique of African Empire-building. 

I would submit that, in spite of his first-hand acquaintance 
with the subject, the account he gives of the invasion and 
occupation of Matabeleland, the cause and manner of how it was 
consummated, together with the killing of Lobengula’s two 








Indunas and the appropriation of the cattle at the end of the 
war, is not in accordance with the generally accepted facts. It 
is inconceivable that Lord Ripon should otherwise have done 
nothing further than make a formal protest. 

I am accused of saying that the B.S.A. Company were justified 
in jumping the country because the Matabele jumped it not 
many years earlier. This, although it may be inferred, was not 
exactly what I did say. What I wished to convey was that the 
character and conduct of the Matabele explained, whilst it did 
not necessarily justify, the manner in which the B.S.A. Company 
took over the country. Moreover, the occupation of the country 
was the means of not only freeing the Mashonas from the raids 
of the Matabele, but the Matabele themselves from the terrors 
of witchcraft by which a native was at any moment liable to be 
killed, and his possessions confiscated at the mere caprice of 
the chief. This is what I meant by security of tenure. What- 
ever may have occurred in the past the present position is that, 
whilst a native in the Reserves may come and go as he pleases, 
a native squatter on alienated or unalienated land may not be 
turned off under twelve munths’ notice. Surely these conditions 
are infinitely better than those under which the natives lived 
before the occupation of the country by the Company. 

On the face of it it seems unjust that such a comparatively 
small proportion of the land should be reserved for the natives ; 
but I hold that this is a matter requiring a first-hand acquain- 
tance with the country and its needs, and that the Report of 
the Commission, which Lord Olivier himself describes as being 
almost negrophilist in its attitude, was not drawn up without 
very careful consideration of the interests and rights both now 
and in the future of black and white alike. 

In conclusion, I would say that it is certainly not the case that 
all the best land has been, nor is it the intention of the Commis- 
sion that it should be, reserved for the use of the white man. 
The natives have, for the most part, equally good, and in many 
cases better, land than that which has been taken up or which 
it is recommended should be set aside for European settlement. 
Lord Olivier quotes General Smuts as saying that the natives 
are seething with discontent; but, whatever the conditions 
existing in the Union may be, to my certain knowledge there is 
no sign of unrest or discontent among the natives in Rhodesia.— 
Yours, etc., RHODESIAN. 
July 12th. 


DR. BESANT AND THE CENTRAL HINDU 
COLLEGE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Commenting upon the article in your issue of June 19th, 
Dr. Annie Besant says that “ it is full of inaccuracies, beginning 
with the title, as I have never used the word Messiah in 
connection with Mr. J. Krishnamurti.” 

I reply: (a) that Dr. Besant in her letter misquotes the 
title of the article; (6) I pointed out that Dr. Besant had 
usually been careful to speak of him as “ the vehicle of the 
Master,” and that J. Krishnamurti himself ‘‘ makes no personal 
claims.” The latest written statement by Dr. Besant I have 
seen, however, a signed article in the Sunday Chronicle, 
emphasises the idea of Incarnation. 

My statement in regard to the loss of the Central Hindu 
College is categorically denied by Dr. Besant, who asserts that 
it is **‘ the exact reverse of the truth.” It would be impossible 
for me to express the amazement with which I have read her 
account of the situation in Benares and the transfer of the 
College to the Hindu University Society ; and that amazement, 
I am convinced, will be shared by many thousands of people 
who followed the events in India at the time. The affair was 
extremely complicated, and it led to a controversy of extra- 
ordinary length and bitterness in the Indian Press during the 
year 1913. As the most condensed outline of the facts would 
require two or three columns of your space, I will content 
myself with giving only the barest essentials. 

The active part taken, from 1909 onwards, by members of 
the College staff in the Order of the Star in the East and in 
a special esoteric group, founded within the College by Mr. G. 5S. 
Arundale, the principal, led to serious trouble between the 
adherents of Mrs. Besant and certain members of the Board 
of Trustees. In the spring of 1913 a crisis was precipitated 
by the resignation of the whole teaching staff, more than twenty 

in number. The purpose of these general strike tactics was 
clear. The staff naturally assumed that the Trustees would 
be helpless. The result, however, was the transfer of the 
College to the Hindu University Committee. Mrs. Besant 
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complained that her adherents had been persecuted, and 
expressed regret that “ the very liberal Hinduism” taught in 
the College was being overborne “by the more orthodox 
people” who would rule the University. She announced the 
forthcoming formation of another College in Southern India— 
a scheme which was not carried out. 

The passage in my article contained no criticism of Mrs. Besant 
in relation to this affair. Its statement that the College was 
lost to her because of the troubles arising out of the “* J. K.” 
cult is literally and demonstrably accurate.—Yours, etc., 

Tne WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


MOTOR TAXATION 
To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMAN. 


Sir,—When Mr. R. E. Davidson says, “‘ neither size nor shape 
matters in a motor-car engine ; it is damned or saved by its 
efficiency,” I suspect him of trying to silence me by taking 
my breath away. Efficiency depends upon size, shape and 
material, and upon very little else. The only alternative school 
of thought is one which, distinguished by its Mediterranean 
headgear, appears to believe, on the strength of one day at Brook- 
lands, that efficiency depends on colour, noise and smell. 

Mr. Davidson then admits that the tax may have benefited 
or harmed British engines. Is it too much to say that he grants 
it has influenced, or, as I should word it, interfered with design ? 
Now, the influence of a financial expert, like the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is just as bad for motor-cars as it would be for 
hats—this I say, bearing in mind the present member of the 
Cabinet who holds that position. 

Mention has been made of the Morris car. After wondering 
how many Morris cars would be sold if their tax equalled the 
Ford tax of £23 per annum, as it should because the road damag- 
ing properties of the two cars are similar, I draw attention to 
the Morris programme. They make two cars. One very 
cheap, tax £12, bore (on which tax depends) 69.5 mm., stroke 
102mm. The other more expensive, tax £14, bore 75 mm., 
stroke 102 mm., as before. 

The Clyno has recently emerged as a rival to the Morris, and 
its challenge is instructive. Again two models are made. The 
first is very cheap, tax £11, £1 less than the Morris, bore 60 mm., 
stroke 110mm. The second is more expensive, tax £12, bore 
increased to 69 mm., stroke diminished to 100 mm. 

My last instance is the Overland Co. They make for the world 
at large, including the English commercial market, which is not 
subject to the H.P. tax, a woolly-engined car whose tax would 
be £19, but into the English pleasure car only they put an 
engine similar to the Morris, the chassis being the same as that 
which holds the larger engine. 

These small engines are tax dodgers, and if the tax were altered 
they would not survive, but probably be buried in the Channel 
Islands. 

[ admit the fight between the big and little engines, but let 
it be a fair fight here as elsewhere, carried on by drawing offices, 
the legs of whose compasses are free, and not tied by the H.P. 
tax. Otherwise the English manufacturer is defenceless against 
a blow in the export trade.— Yours, etc., 

R. J. BeviIncTon. 


MR. MALLOCK 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 


Stm,—I think Mr. Mallock’s admirers are entitled to know 
what evidence there is for Affable Hawk’s statement that he 
was received into the Catholic Church on his deathbed. I 
cannot remember any public announcement of his being buried 
as a Catholic, and in the case of many alleged conversions the 
patient is wholly incapable of knowing what is supposed to 
take place. Conversions ought to be medically certified.— 
Yours, etc., E. S. P. Haynes. 

9 New Square, 

Linooln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
July 13th. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Str,—Mr. Stawell is so persuasive that, if we were to judge 
by the single story which he discusses, I do not know how 
one could logically repel his argument, though I confess that 











even so I should feel myself unconvinced. But I respectfully 
submit that his argument does, in fact, break down as soon 
as we try to apply it over a wider range of Mr. de la Mare’s 
prose. If we find, as I submit we do, a similar ineptitude in 
all sorts of stories, supposed to be told by different kinds of 
people and in different veins, it is not possible to explain away 
that ineptitude as dramatically appropriate in a particular 
story. 

On the question of importance of plot I am in agreement 
with Mr. Stawell. The apparent difference is only verbal, 
and can be explained by the contexts in which we used the 
word. Plot as dissociated from treatment is unimportant, 
plot as expressed in treatment is all-important. This dis- 
tinction, by the way, was treated with critical finality by 
Dr. A. C. Bradley in his lecture on “ Poetry for Poetry’s Sake.” 
—Yours, etc., P. C. Kennepy. 


LOST FOLK SONGS 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTESMAN. 

Str,—It has occurred to me as quite possible that some 
readers of THE NEw STATESMAN may care to help me during the 
coming holiday weeks in a project which already promises 
interesting sidelights on our national folk music. Together with 
the members of my octet I am endeavouring to form a collection 
of the older English, Scotch and Irish folk songs for inclusion in 
our wireless and gramophone repertoire—songs which have 
escaped the ear of the late Mr. Cecil Sharp and others, and which 
are running the risk of falling into disuse and oblivion. Fre- 
quently in my country visits I have come across the most 
delightful fragments of English local song sung in tap-room 
corners, at fairs, and so on—a typical one is the Sussex “* Nightin- 
gale Song ’’—and the gipsies, I know for a fact, have a wealth 
of the most romantic music which has never been recorded. 
Though more akin to the Spanish flamenco music than our own 
rustic song, it has a definite English colour which makes it all the 
more strange and lovely. 

Such music, however, is found more by chance than design, 
and I should be most happy to receive the friendly co-operation 
of any of your readers who may know where the ghosts of these 
old songs are to be found, or who may have the good fortune to 
meet them on their holiday rambles. I am sure they exist in 
every county. Already I have been promised the support of the 
gramophone people in making this permanent record of our lost 
folk songs, and I feel sure that most interesting and valuable 
entertainment should result from a little further organised 
research this summer.—Yours, etc., J. H. Squrre. 

91 Templars Avenue, 

N.W. 11. 
July 12th. 


Music 


SOMETHING FOR THE 
SIGHTSEER 


HERE have been four new ballets presented 

at His Majesty’s Theatre this season by the 

Diaghileff company, and although they have 

not had a very good Press, the theatre has 
been crowded most nights, and it is evident that there 
is no falling off in the popularity of the Russian Ballet 
with the intelligentsia. A large sprinkling of a less 
highbrow audience is betrayed by the excited giggles with 
which some of the more bizarre elements in the newer 
ballets are greeted. Picasso’s geometrically designed 
circus managers in Parade are a thorn in the sides of 
the older fashioned critics, so is the choreography of such 
ballets as Jack-in-the-Box and Les Noces, while Eric 
Satie’s music to Parade and Jack-in-the-Box finds 
even less favour with the musically orthodox than 
Stravinsky’s. There is, perhaps, not a great deal to 
be said for Satie’s music except that it is crisp, 
whimsical, and occasionally amusing, but it is quite 
acceptable to the general public whom it diverts 
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however much it may irritate academic or solemn 
musicians. But I can find nothing to praise in Georges 
Auric’s disorderly and banal accompaniment to the 
clumsily facetious choreography of La Pastorale—a new 
ballet by Balanchin to a setting and to costumes by 
the Spanish painter Pruna, who did the very attractive 
décor to Les Maitelots. La Pastorale is one of the few 
utter failures Mr. Diaghileff has given us, for there is 
nearly always at least one good element in his ballets. 
Even when the choreography is disappointingly mediocre 
and the dancing poor the setting is sometimes of such 
beauty as, for example, in the scenery and costumes by 
Derain to Jack-in-the-Boxr, that I am able to forget all 
about the music and the dancing and concentrate on 
the rare pictorial quality of the scene. But in La 
Pastorale even the setting is poor and Pruna’s costumes 
are lacking in any distinction. 

The Russian Ballet is to our generation what 
Wagnerian opera was to our grandfathers, the great 
new artistic sensation of the age. Since Wagner we 
have had a certain number of good operas—Der 
Rosenkavalier and Falstaff are the most memorable, 
but we have not had a new world of opera such as was 
given to the nineteenth century by Wagner. But in 
the Russian Ballet an entirely new world of beauty has 
been opened to us and it will have far-reaching conse- 
quences in the theatre of the twentieth century. 

For the first time since the eighteenth century our 
visual sense has been suddenly extended. If the nine- 
teenth century was an age of great scientific and musical 
development it looks as if the twentieth century was 
going to be remarkable for a similar development in 
the literary and pictorial arts. In painting and literature 
the nineteenth century presented no such remarkable 
developments as were shown in music. It might be 
objected that the great modern movement in art 
began with the French Impressionists of the ’sixties of 
last century, but although that is true in a sense, yet 
we may similarly trace the nineteenth century musical 
movement to the Haydn and Mozart of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. But it is from the flowering 
time, not from the seeding time, that we give date to a 
movement and it is only to-day that we are beginning 
to recognise that there is going on amidst us an immense 
activity in pictorial art to which there has been no 
parallel since the Italian Renaissance. One has only 
to go to the new wing at the Tate Gallery and inspect 
the pictures of the Courtauld bequest, and the numerous 
modern pictures on loan from private individuals, to be 
struck by the immense novelty and richness of the 
French school of painting since Cézanne, Gauguin, 
Monet and Manet. Here is an artistic movement 
which for force, originality, and astounding technical 
virtuosity can only be compared to those musical 
achievements of Beethoven and Wagner which aston- 
ished the world of our grandfathers. 

_ But it is a movement to which the general public 
is quite exceptionally blind. Since the disappearance 
of the Christian Religion from European society— 
except in this country as a semi-official Ecclesiastical 
Civil Service and in Latin countries as a pagan super- 
stition—pictorial art has had no organisation to serve 
worthy of its powers and has become entirely a luxury 
for the rich and an esthetic pleasure for the intelli- 
gentsia. Not one in a hundred, even among our 
expensively educated “ upper” classes, has ever heard 
of Cézanne; and if you had walked through Lord’s 
at the Eton-Harrow match last week, you would prob- 
ably have found nobody at all there who had ever 








heard of Braque or Picasso. The visual taste of the 
public ~ feat sh Europe to-day is pretty much the 
same at all levels of income. I say “ levels of income ”’ 
because there are no longer any grades or classes in 
society. The old aristocracy is extinct because its 
superiority is gone and the new aristocracy that is 
slowly taking its place is the intelligentsia, which is 
becoming a distinct class by itself in modern society, 
whose influence is more powerful to-day than any 
aristocracy of the past has ever been. 

It is the intelligentsia which from the beginning has 
supported the Russian Ballet and made it successful. 
When Mr. Diaghileff’s company was sandwiched for 
one or two seasons in the Coliseum programme, the 
trooping out of the intelligentsia immediately the 
ballet was concluded was a sociological phenomenon. 
The intelligentsia came for the ballet and left immed- 
iately the ballet was over. If one by accident arrived 
too soon, or if out of lassitude or slackness one waited 
after the ballet and saw part of the ordinary Coliseum 
programme, one found oneself in a different world—a 
world of innocent and light-hearted children and a 
world of simple savages, the sort of world at which 
Columbus gazed when he discovered America. But 
the world follows the intelligentsia. First of all the 
fashionable world and then, at a distance, more slowly, 
more doubtfully, perhaps less stupidly and perhaps 
more genuinely—though I am very doubtful of this— 
the larger world of the daily newspapers. But the 
point I want to make about the Russian Ballet is that 
through the quite extraordinarily sound and far-reaching 
taste of Mr. Diaghileff the work of such painters as 
Picasso, Derain, won and others is having a wide- 
spreading influence far beyond what it could have 
possibly had if the work of these and other modern 
artists had been confined to easel pictures for the 
private collector or for private and public galleries. 

The pictorial beauty of such ballets as Zephyr and 
Flora, of The Three-Cornered Hat, of Parade, of Cimar- 
osiana, of Jack-in-the Box, of La Boutique Fantasque 
is such as to make the scenery and costumes of the 
average London theatre intolerable. I am convinced 
that a week at the Russian Ballet will make even the 
spectator who comes entirely fresh to it—provided 
he has any real visual sensibility—find that on going 
back to them the scenery and costumes of our ordinary 
scene-painters and designers are unbearably ugly. 
Of course a great deal more might be written about the 
ballet as a new art form, and on the different Diaghileff 
ballets from that point of view; but I have concen- 
trated for the time being on their pictorial aspect, 
because I think that it is really the most important 
and also because it is overlooked by critics who go 
to the ballet and who are mostly susceptible only— 
and even partially—to music and to “ drama.” 
Many of these gentlemen are totally tone and form 
blind and actually prefer the horrors of the West-end 
scene-painter to the remarkable art of Picasso. Their 
criticism of the Diaghileff Ballets is therefore as valuable 
as that of a deaf-mute on Beethoven sonatas. 

W. J. TuRNeER. 


Drama 
DISTINGUISHED VILLA 


HE end of Distinguished Villa will come as a shock 

to those who have enjoyed it, and as a surprise 
to those who have not. I was surprised. The 

scenes of suburban life which have passed before us, close 
at a moment when a good little clerk is lying with his 
throat cut in the kitchen, when a young girl has lied 
about the paternity of her unborn child, and when two 
strong uplifted lovers have just been parted for ever by 
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her lie. The suggestion is that all these calamities are 
consequences of suburban aspirations towards refinement- 
Suburban refinement was personified (and well acted, too, 
by Miss Una O’Connor) in the wife of the little clerk who 
cuts his throat. The last line, spoken with some bitterness 
by Mr. William Stack, who takes the part of the thwarted 
lover, clinches the indictment: ‘‘We do things in a 
refined manner in Distinguished Villa.”” Yes, we must 
take it from the dramatist that it was all the fault of proper 
Mrs. Hemworth and her point of view. Before I explain 
why this ending is necessarily a shock to the indulgent, 
and a surprise to the wary spectator, and dramatically 
fails as a catharsis, I wish to reflect a little upon Respect- 
ability and Refinement. 

I was born—but it is hardly necessary to go back so 
far... I have lived through a period when many 
writers have shown their strength by castigating 
Respectability. I opened, so to speak, my intellectual 
eyes upon plays and novels in which no clergyman or 
elderly lady of limited means had a ghost of a chance. 
They were baited from first page to last, from “ise to drop 
of curtain, and the most horrible and cruel results followed 
from the tyranny of their views. Now, though I was 
slow to confess it, I was rather puzzled by this. Clergymen 
had stirred their tea in my mother’s drawing-room; I 
had often attended family prayers; I had dressed par- 
ticularly neatly on Sundays; I had been deeply attached 
to not a few conventional people, yet I felt fairly all right. 
I do not say that it was never necessary to practise a little 
considerate dissimulation; but I never felt that my soul 
was being maimed and hamstrung, nor did I see youth 
withering and wilting round me. I went to school and 


learnt a good deal about wickedness, but oddly enough 


it was from the boys, not the masters, that I acquired 
this valuable knowledge. And so it came about that the 
fiction which treated the respectable as monsters, and the 
kind of authors who were admiringly tender to “ the 
brave man who does it with a knife,” and so down on 
the selfish old woman who sends her daughters on errands, 
in a measure perplexed me; while some inborn sense of 
the complexity of things prevented me believing heartily 
in what I used to call “ the bathing-bee.” ‘“‘ The bathing- 
bee ’—it buzzed in the bonnets of many of my contem- 
poraries—was the idea that young people’s souls were 
saved by surprising each other bathing. (I still hear the 
hum of its little wings sometimes between the pages of 
quite new novels.) Now, there are two possible explana- 
tions of this slightly sceptical or let-me-think-about-it-a- 
little-longer attitude of mine. 

Such misgivings as to the perfect fairness of these 
assaults on respectable people may have been due either 
to my rare fortune in hot having suffered at their hands, 
but rather in having received many blessings from them, 
or to my spirit having been, unknown to myself, painlessly 
but effectively broken. Either hypothesis would detract 
from the weight of my suspicion that many of these assaults 
were unbalanced, but I am reluctant to admit that. Of 
Suburbia I know very little; it may be as awful as it 
is made out to be. I suspect exaggeration here, because 
family life in country houses, vicarages and the houses 
of the professional classes has been depicted in colours 
I know to be too black. Respectability, aspiration after 
refinement, is an attempt, pathetic as aspirations often are, 
to put a little form and stability into life. Its concomitants 
are snobbishness and pedantry, which are better corrected by 
laughter than by wielding a spiritual cat-o’-nine-tails. 
Thus, when the author of Distinguished Villa is poking 
fun at the ideals and inhibitions of Mrs. Hemworth, her 
method is suited to her subject ; but when in the last act 
she presents us with a corpse and illegitimate embryo 


and a thwarted pair of lovers who are supposed to be 
denizens of the big free world, as results of Mrs. Hemworth’s 
domination, the artillery is too heavy. The last act js, 
as I said at the beginning, either a shock or a surprise, 
The play has been pitched, to start with, in the key of 
sentimental comedy. It is soon obvious that the two 
pairs of lovers are going to change partners. The empty 
little cinema-loving Gwendoline, who is engaged to the 
energetic John, who loves long walks and good books, 
is doomed to pair off with the smart young man who js 
courting Frances Llewellyn, the girl “ with a name like 
mountain bells.” And it does not need a very per. 
spicacious spectator to guess that John and Frances, 
sharing as they do a love of primroses and Mozart, are 
bound to unite in an ecstasy which shall show us what 
true love is. Indeed, as soon as Frances expresses her 
aversion to the dressy young man with a car on his calling 
her “Franky,” by the rather extraordinary protest 
(repeated) that it makes her feel as though she had “a 
blood-sore across her spinal vertebre,” the audience 
anticipates the re-sorting of the quartette of lovers. What 
a shock must it then be to the sympathetic, who have 
learnt that the young man who gets up early to walk 
to Hendon and beyond, and comes back with an armful 
of wet primroses (“little ladies” they are to him), is 
triumphant, to find (though he, of course, wins the heart of 
the young woman who buries an ecstatic nose in them) 
that he, after all, is going to be miserable! What a 
surprise to those whom experience has taught to associate 
such dialogue with radiant endings! Shocking, surprising, 
but not, I am afraid, cathartic. 

The character of Natty Hemworth, the henpecked, 
simple, unselfish little Cockney, whose wife keeps him 
neat and runs him, but won’t give him a kiss, was well 
played by Mr. Ivor Barnard. He was sometimes very 
slow, but an inarticulate slowness is unfortunately 
inextricable from the point of the part, which indeed 
is dependent upon wistful and prolonged hesitations. 
In despair Natty walks out of the house one night and 
is comforted by a little fly-by-night at Rotherhithe. His 
confession of this one lapse in eleven years of submissive 
married life draws from the Embodiment of Refinement 
a virulent scolding, after which the little man takes his 
own life. 

Although I admit my knowledge of Suburbia is 
inferential rather than direct, I carried with me into the 
Little Theatre that vague criterion, a sense of reality, 
which enables one to test the verisimilitude of scenes in 
places where one has never been, even in smugglers’ caves. 
That sense told me that all was not true in this picture of 
suburban life. It told me that while a little villa might 
be christened ‘‘ Balmoral” in the spirit in which a little 
boat which rows one round the pier may be called “ The 
Pride of the Ocean ” (it is a sort of poetry), it would never 
be named “ Distinguished Villa’ by the proud owner. This 
error was symptomatic of something slightly wrong all 
through. Kipling once wrote a story called A Mistake in 
the Fourth Dimension. It was the story of an American 
who had apparently saturated himself in English life ; but 
one day he “ flagged a train,” and his amazement at the 
to-do which resulted convinced him that he had not quite 
got into touch with English realities. I got the impression 
that the dramatist’s understanding of Suburban Respect- 
ability was not thorough ; was in fact really as external as 
that of her heroine. And the sad end of Natty I could not 
attribute entirely to his wife, as the dramatist wished me to 
do. Before Frances Llewellyn came along he was a chirpy 
little fellow—no doubt not a happy man, but he did not 
know he was unhappy, which is already something. | 
am afraid it was not salutary for him to be told by 4 
beautiful and friendly girl that there was far more in him 
than he or anyone round him supposed. It is seldom 
good for us to be told this. I think, though the dramatist 
would not have it, that the young girl, who was S80 
sympathetic a friend to him, ought to have gone away with 


a slightly bad conscience. I never liked her. 
DesMOoND MacCaRTHY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NOPF are publishing a translation of Maupassant. 
K Five volumes have appeared—Miss Harriett, 
Little Roque, The Pedlar, Bel-Ami and Boule 

de Suif. As you see, the titles of the last two have 
baffled the translator—perhaps he was wise to give it up. 
The Ladies’ Man and Roly-Poly might have passed. 
Mr. Ernest Boyd is editing the series, which promises to 
be more complete than any existing uniform French 
edition. It is not about this translation that I wish to 
say anything (it will doubtless be welcome to those who 
cannot read French), but about Maupassant. Twice 
during the last three years I have endeavoured to remind 
readers of his superb merits as a story-teller. Such 
reminders are necessary, for his literary value is placed 
far too low. There is something of the brushless fox’s 
attitude in the depreciation of him by modern writers, 
who are often dabs at description but seldom can show 
a tale. The typical modern short story cannot be 
repeated after it has been read; made out of a film of 
thought and iridescent phrases, it turns to a little 
moisture when you try to handle it. Like bubbles, such 
stories are destined to brief lives. That is the worst of 
subjective literary material—the exciting colours die 
quickly out of it; the records of self-conscious moods 
and of queer observation are interesting, while a particular 
fashion of feeling and thinking, which it is their merit 
to reflect, reigns; but when that reign is over no one can 
see the pretty iridescence of sentiment, irony or what-not 
which a few years before was admired. “ Journalism,” 
as we all know, is soon out of date, and by “ journalism ” 
is meant telling vivid description or telling vivid statement 
of a case, calculated to make the maximum impression 
at the moment, and to which other aspects of the 
subject have been sacrificed. Sensitive cleverness by itself is 
just as ephemeral. The mental angle changes quickly and 
brightness, small piercing profundities, humour, vanish 
with that change; the once delightful work seems both 
dull and extravagant, a deadly combination. It may be 
difficult for enthusiastic admirers of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
to believe that it will probably not have as long a life 
as Mrs, Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, but they should make 
the effort. It is some guarantee that you will produce good 
fiction if you are more interested in the world than in 
yourself, If it may be said without offence, it is a larger 
and more permanent subject. The work of Maupassant is 
the work of a man passionately interested in the world ; 
the modern author of talent is apt to concentrate on his 
animula vagula. They find Maupassant dull because they 
find the world dull. If you find the world dull, experience 
naturally will not suggest stories; you will be thrown 
back on recording your own sensations. Illustrated essays 
can be made out of them, but not stories ; your readers 
will have to be content at most with the creation of 
lyrical atmospheres, which may smell sweet or sour, 
probably more often sour. These are likely to be more 
evanescent than stories. 
. * * 

One of the best essays written on Maupassant was 
written by Tolstoy, who was a fine judge of every literary 
quality except “‘ verbal magic.” He recognised Maupassant 
&agenuine master. Tolstoy was, of course, exacting in the 
matter of content; he found the content of many of 
Maupassant’s stories trivial and immoral, but he recognised 
his power. Of Maison Tellier, which Turgenev lent him, 


he wrote: “ Notwithstanding its improper and trifling 


subject, I could not but recognise in its author what is 


.life by pity and despair. 





termed genius. He possessed that special gift, called 
genius, which consists in the faculty of intense, strenuous 
attention, applied, according to the author’s tastes, to 
this or that subject ; and by means of which the possessor 
sees the things to which he applies his attention in some 
new aspect overlooked by others.”” Of course, for Tolstoy 
the moralist, just as for an out-and-out esthetic critic, 
the admission that a writer possesses genius does not settle 
the question of the value of his work. He found that 
Maupassant in his early work had not a right moral relation 
to what he described—in fact, no clear sense of the difference 
between right and wrong; but he allowed him another 
rare quality—an absolutely sincere relation, an unfeigned 


feeling of love or hatred, to his subject. He did not 
merely pretend to love or hate, but did love or 
hate what he described. Often a work of technical 


perfection disappoints, one knows not why; the subject 
is interesting, too, yet the result is null. On examination 
you will find that what is lacking is that the author has 
described what is beautiful because he thought it artistic 
to respond to such things, or expressed contempt or 
indignation because he thought it right or high-minded to 
do so. 
~ ~ * 

When Une Vie and Bel-Ami appeared Tolstoy’s view 
of Maupassant changed. In these books he found that the 
author’s attitude towards his subject, in spite of descrip- 
tions introduced just because the author liked them, was 
morally sound. He not only hated and loved sincerely, 
but love and hated what was amiable and hateful. There 
was nothing to prevent entire admiration. Then came 
Mont Oriol, followed by Pierre et Jean, Fort comme la Mort, 
Yvette, Notre Coeur; Tolstoy notes that with Mont Oriol 
the novelist’s point of view, which should give a story 
unity, changes, vacillates and becomes confused. The 
workmanship, the form, too, is less solid and perfect. 
(Virtuosity without equilibrium.) This is the period of 
Maupassant’s great worldly success. At the close of his 
essay Tolstoy deals with some of the short stories. The 
pick of these, together with the diary, Sur l'eau, he declares 
to be the crown of Maupassant’s work, and he concludes 
by calling him a strong and truthful man—magnificent 
praise from Tolstoy, who knew, if anyone ever did, what 
both these words mean. This essay was written as a preface 
to a Russian translation and selection of Maupassant’s 
works in 1894. Subsequent criticism has confirmed Tolstoy’s 
judgment in asserting that the best of the short stories are 
Maupassant’s finest achievements, that the society novels 
are very inferior and that Mont Oriol is a turning point. 
It is in accord, too, with recent discriminations to put 
Sur l'eau at the top or near it. Sur l'eau is Maupassant’s 
general confession ; his farewell to all he had enjoyed in 
life, women, travel, starry nights, youth, vigour, the sea, 
strong excitements and the shaping power of his own 
imagination. Tolstoy and he had in common two basic 
emotions—a lust for life, for instinctive living, and a 
horror of death and decay. Out of the warring of those two 
emotions sprang in each a grand prosaic poetry (more 
lovely to me than the shimmer of any beautiful dream) 
and a sterling pessimism. In Maupassant the pay is 
more imperfect and more rhetorical, but it is there; in 
Tolstoy the pessimism is turned to religious pessimism and 
is relieved by a far finer sense of the life of the affections, 
though that, too, is doomed. In Tolstoy’s Confessions 
there is a parable of a man who has fallen over a cliff and 
is clinging to a sapling; there is honey on the leaves for 
him to lick, but two mice, one black and one white (night 
and day) are ever gnawing the stem and he must fall. It 
is an emblem, too, of the agony which lay at the bottom 
of the soul of this bon-viveur artist and gradually rose 
nearer and nearer to the surface of his consciousness, at 
first spoiling his work and then deepening it. The history 
of Maupassant’s literary development is the gradual invasion 
of his robust impassivity and his harsh youthful relish for 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Women. By Boorn TarxincTon. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Red Pavilion. By Joun Gunruer. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

How to Write Short Stories. By Rinc W. Larpner. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Gullible’s Travels, By Rive W. Larpner. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Ann Lee’s, and Other Stories. By Etizasetrn Bowen. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 7s. 6d. 

The Tent, and Other Stories. By Liam O’FLanerry. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Payment Deferred. By C. S. Forrester. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 

Tillage of the Poor, By Gerrrupe Painter. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Triviality, thy name is Women! And it is just as well : 
the pretentiousness of the title is decently balanced by the 
unpretentiousness of the manner. If a book called Women 
were addressed to our faculties of serious artistic appreciation, 
we should be obliged to exclaim against the folly of an artificial 
segregation, against the harem-mind which could see the inter- 
play of human beings in so destructive an abstraction. Women 
are interesting to men, and in a book they must be made 
interesting to men, and that gives men a status in the book. 
We have only to think how odd a novel would seem if it came 
out with the severe and prejudicial title of Men in order to 
realise how monstrous is the assumption made by Mr. Tarkington. 
But, bless you, it doesn’t matter. Mr. Tarkington is not too 
serious, and we need not be too serious in our criticism of him. 
In a preamble he suggests that he is going to make a book 
about the “ actual life”’ of the sort of women who meet at a 
** Saturday Club” to hear an essay on “‘ Women as Revealed 
in Some Phases of Modern Literature.” Of course, that phrase 
** actual life ” raises a lot of questions. Mr. Tarkington, for all 
his pretence of simple and modest realism, is going to tell us 
a story; and, like any other story-teller, he is going to select 
and arrange. ‘The result is on the whole agreeable without being 
important. Readers of the pleasant Penrod series will remember 
that Mr. Tarkington is blessed with a keen eye and a light 
hand ; and though this volume scarcely comes up to the proper 
Penrod level, it is very easy to read. It does not wring the 
full tragedy out of the hurt feelings of a wall-flower ; it does 
not mitigate its elegance before either the agonies or the 
passions ; but we can be grateful for Mr. Tarkington as that 
rare and admirable creature, a person who knows his job. 

The Red Pavilion is another American novel—a first novel, 
apparently—ambitious, provocative, unsatisfactory, but indubit- 
ably interesting. It is about youthful neurotics in Chicago, 
and takes a great deal of trouble to be naughty, sometimes 
using long Greek words for matters which would not be 
remarkable if expressed in short English ones. It has a vein 
of cleverness, and gives many catalogues apparently intended 
to impress us with the range of the author’s knowledge. (And 
impressed we should be, if we did not happen to know how 
easy it is to compile a catalogue of any sort, whether one 
knows anything about the subject or not.) The main defect 
of the book is that it is quite impossible to care in the least 
what happens to anybody in it. The characters would be a 
poor, showy, shoddy lot if they existed: it is just as well that 
they don’t. All the same, Mr. Gunther obviously has brains. 

About Mr. Lardner, happily, one need make no qualifications 
at all. He is, within his range, completely successful. He is 
in the O. Henry tradition of American humour ; like O. Henry, 
he mingles melancholy and even horror with his jokes; but 
he is no imitator of O. Henry. How to Write Short Stories 
is a collection of stories striking in themselves; it is turned 
into a parody of magazine methods by the idiotic puffs with 
which the stories are prefaced. For instance, there is “A 
Caddy’s Diary ’’: this goes rambling on, giving minute details 
of the squabbles and deceptions practised at a golf club ; 
everything is put down without attention to punctuation or 
spelling, apparently without attention to light and shade: 
yet quietly and gradually emerges a whole group of characters, 
and we recognise them, find them suddenly vivid and solid. 
This sketch is prefaced by the announcement that “ the original 
of the caddy is Wilkie Collins, and the story is based on the 
latter’s actual experiences while he was night order clerk at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel.” Similarly My Roomy which is a 
really terrible tale of a lunatic baseball player, is introduced 
with the puff preliminary : 

A house party in a fashionable Third Avenue laundry and the 
predicament of a hero who has posed as a famous elevator starter 
form the background of this delightful tale of life in the Kiwanis 
Club. 






—— 


But this is mere fooling; and though, as parody, it has a 
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deadly accuracy, I think the book would actually be improve peopl 
if the facetiousness had been left out. Gullible’s Travels, on ff congt 
the other hand, is pure, genial, touching fun from inni “Pp 
to end. The stories are supposed to be told by the to 1 
sensual man, kind, genial, weak—a snob who sees pretty ¢ obvio 
through his own snobbishness and even more clearly t conve 
his wife’s. He has an endless flow of backchat ; you can judge ff scarce 
from an extract whether pages of it will amuse you: The ¢ 
Her and my Missus was full of him. “gay 
“Just think!” says the Missus. ‘‘ He writes motion-pitch § home 
plays.” respet 
“And gets ten thousand a year,” says Bess. a nev 
“Did you find that out from the firm ?” I ast her. and b 
“He told me himself,” says Bess. Jesson 
“That’s the right kind of fella,” says I, “open and above § freshl 

the board.” jess 1 
“Oh, you'll like Mr. Bishop,” says Bess. “He says gu wanti 
funny things.” wear 

“ Yes,” I says, “that’s a pretty good one about the ten thousand th 

a year. But I suppose it’s funnier when he tells it himself.” otal 
From Miss Bowen’s work, too, one could pick amusing phrases F of th 
for quotation. It is more difficult to give an idea of her general § qultit 


manner. A touch of E. M. Forster, perhaps—and the merest pinch 
of Aldous Huxley? A sub-acidity recalling Jane Austen? 4 
choice of themes which is possibly what has led to a comparison 
between her and Katherine Mansfield (for I cannot detect any 
similarity of technique, except that daily dreadful eye for Gogol 
revealing detail which is common to almost all the good moderns)? 
Anyway, whether these comparisons are just or unjust, they On 
carry no suggestion of plagiarism: Miss Bowen’s prose has its — thew 
own fragrance and its own precision. She sees, not without — words 
tartness, the cruel contrast between prim faces and broken Inspe 
hearts ; she can deal with the conventions of the boarding. six-iDi 
house as comedy, without letting us forget that a boarder may “ The 
be a tragic figure. The Secession, for instance, deals with the 
transference of a gentleman’s affection from an old friend who — But i 
has taken it for granted to a new acquaintance who lights the first a 
flame of romance; it is told with a cutting restraint, and is play, ' 
full of little pictures drawn to perfection : I sa 
She ate intelligently; her knife and fork poised and flitted, 
and she would pause to savour everything with a slight, critical laug 


compression of the lips. pla 
That, like all adequate passages on great themes, enriches life bein, 
by a category. Henceforth we can divide our acquaintances requ 
into those who eat with their mouths and those who eat with Soit 1 
their minds. Or again: dase 


Miss Phelps, first merely paralysed by her, warmed to gratifice- ing, in 
tion, then to reciprocal emotion; she was a person who came of apa 


quickly and frothily to the boil, like milk. all the 
I quote from the lower slopes ; Miss Bowen rises to high occasions § nichy’ 
without apparent change of mode. She should be read. world] 


Of Mr. O'Flaherty it is pleasant—especially for those of w § to be: 
who prophesied his arrival—to record that he has arrived. find t] 
He can no longer be looked upon as a young writer of promis. § bid hi 
He is mature, and considerable. His vein shows no signs of § itself ; 
exhaustion ; on the contrary, he seems to have that unflagging — in the 
power of self-expression which, in genius, goes with th Her 
unflagging need for it. His gift does not now requit § which 
special illustration. It is known, and deservedly. He ci! § knowk 
get into the heart of character and situation ; he has breadth; — county 
he is equally at home with tragedy and comedy, with the here g 
extreme terrors of civil war and the wide indolent delights of very 
landscape and sun. The turns of fortune in his tales are 00 F bappe; 
imposed by any external theory of dramatic propriety; they  Dostoi 
are implicit in the folk who suffer them. It is sufficient to #Y § is the 
of this book that it is Mr. O’Flaherty at his best. _ 6 fixed . 

Payment Deferred is, as far as I know or can make out, is 9 over e 
author’s first book. It is a remarkable performance. It ® § overe 
horrible, but with a sort of sinister persuasive horror which randur 
prevents you from shutting your eyes to it and leaving it § anyon 
alone. It is persuasive because it is sympathetic. Dealing § has el 
as it does, simply and briefly, with all sorts of miseries, fom § for an 
the grand and imposing, such as murder and suicide, t0 the literat 
mean and depressing, such as the squalor of a home in which “Ts 
the father of a family is a shabby drunkard, it co-ordinate § unrave 
and makes a unity; we do not feel it at all surprising that And h 
mere sordidness should slide into hideous crime, and we neve § died ir 
fail to see the point of view of the hag-ridden father, the meek the ur 
mother, or the troublesome adolescent children. The mas nature 
suspense is kept up through the chapters devoted to detail; § and vi 
and, when the climax comes, it is at once unexpec 
inevitable. In short, Mr. Forrester has the power to make 
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over the wretched fortunes of the unattractive 
unhappy 
Maple he creates. This is a power on which he is to be 


* Power” is a word which may be not unreasonably applied 
Tillage of the Poor also; but Miss Painter has much less 
originality than Mr. Forrester. Her plot follows 
ional lines, and all the merit is in the telling. (I need 
y add that I don’t regard that as an adverse criticism.) 
The ter who goes up to London and becomes hard and 
“gay” and is believed by her simple, poverty-stricken people at 
home to be leading a life of austere but miraculously-rewarded 
respectability —she is an old friend: Miss Painter makes her 
3 new one. The early influences which shape her character, 
and burn into an ingenuous mind, apt for honesty, the hideous 
json that to the rich all shall be forgiven, are well and 
freshly drawn: the subsequent bitterness and despair, a little 
jess well. The younger sister, with her cry: “I am not 
wanting to be wicked. I’m only wanting pretty clothes to 
wear, and young men, and parties,” is conventional; but 
on the whole the story has dignity. The quasi-poetic strain 
of talk is excused and rendered acceptable by the inversions 
of the Welsh dialect; a local accent will always cover a 
multitude of metaphors. P. C. KENNEDY. 


to 


GOGOL 


Gogol, By Janko Lavrin. The Republic of Letters Series. 


Routledge. 6s. 

On the tomb of Nikolai Gogol in Moscow, there were engraved 
the words of Jeremiah : ‘‘ My laughter shall break forth in bitter 
words.” At the moment of writing, his play, The Government 
Inspector, is running at a London theatre, and is commended in 
six-inch letters on the sides of omnibuses, with the inscription : 
“The most uproariously funny comedy that has ever appeared 
on the English stage.”’ There, already, is a hint of an anomaly. 
But if we look further, we shall find that it is deeper than 
first appears. For listen to Gogol himself speaking of the same 
play, the same “* uproariously funny comedy ”’ : 

I saw that in my former works I laughed for nothing, uselessly, 
without knowing why. If it is necessary to laugh, then let us 
laugh at that which really deserves to be laughed at by all. In 
my Government Inspector ( Revizor) I decided to gather in one 
place and deride all that is bad in Russia, all the evils which are 
being perpetrated in those places where the utmost rectitude is 
required from man. 


Soit was satire then ? A fierce and rightful act of exposure and 
denunciation ? But look again, and you will find Gogol publish- 
ing, in 1846, ten years after the play’s first appearance, a kind 
of apologetic epilogue, softening all the asperities and muffling 
all the laughter, with an allegorical interpretation of the Gorod- 
nichy’s town as the city of the human soul, Khlestakov as the 
worldly conscience, the Inspector himself as the true conscience, 
to be faced after death—and so on. Still further, and you will 
find the unhappy, tormented Gogol visited by dreams which 
bid him set out for Jerusalem, to pray in the Holy Sepulchre 
itself for the Divine forgiveness for his insults to his country 
in the play : and to Jerusalem he went. 

Here is only one glimpse of the complex and tortuous character 
which Mr. Janko Lavrin analyses in his present study. Our 
knowledge of Russian literature and Russian writers, in this 
country, has grown up in a curiously haphazard way, jumping 
here and there over the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
very much as the immediate interest of translators or publishers 
happened to be centred in Turgenev or Gorki, Chehov or 
Dostoievski. It is not surprising, then, to find that Mr. Lavrin’s 
is the first book on Gogol in English. No one seems to have 
fixed on Gogol as a little field for intensive culture, turning 
over every inch of its soil, and setting portentous glass cloches 
over every letter he wrote to his editors and every tiny memo- 
mndum in his notebooks. Luckily, it is not very likely that 
anyone will: Gogol is in a way remote from what Mr. Lavrin 
has elsewhere analysed as “the modern consciousness.” But 
for an understanding of the main development of Russian 
literature, a knowledge of Gogol’s life and ideas is indispensable. 











“Tam considered a puzzle by all, but no one has completely 
unravelled me.”” Thus he wrote in 1827, at the age of eighteen. 
And he might have said it with even greater truth when he 
died in 1852. His boyhood and adolescence were passed in all 

unhappiness of an abnormally self-centred and sensitive 
nature ; morbid diffidence was masked by rhetorical exuberance 
and violent ridicule of others ; he lived almost entirely in a world 
of dreams, and when he looked forward out of these into the 
world he would have to live in, a towering ambition, contrasting 


oddly with his decidedly unimpressive appearance and his lonely 
sentimentalism of spirit, projected the picture of himself, 
Nikolai Gogol, as a great statesman or a high Imperial dignitary. 
He decided, however, that the way to self-realisation lay through 
jurisprudence: “I see that here there is more work to be done 
than anywhere else, and that here alone I can be a real benefactor 
to humanity.” That second thought is one of the constant 
elements in Gogol’s shifting and restless life ; from the beginning 
to its strange, tormented end, an intense humane idealism always 
lay beneath his thought. It ran to seed. It became dreary 
and commonplace preachifying. It grew intolerable to his 
closest friends. But, linked with a rapturous devotion to his 
native Little Russian soil, this deep idealism was Gogol’s 
constant preoccupation. He was, though he would have hated 
to think so, an ancestor of the Russian Liberals. 

Jurisprudence failed. So did acting. So did his first essay 
in literature : a poem which was so badly received that he called 
in all the copies and burned them in his lodging-house bedroom. 
He tried foreign travel, with some money misappropriated from 
his mother. But that was a deception too. He drudged for a 
time in a government office. But the very dullness and aimless- 
ness of these few years forced the young Gogol into his true 
vocation ; to comfort himself in his disillusionment he turned 
back to his own memories of his own country, and in 1831 he pro- 
duced the first of his important stories, Evenings on a Farm 
near Dikanka. 

They were extremely successful. During the next few years 
he wrote with feverish energy, for the most part, as in Taras 
Bulba, working the romantic vein of his imagination, although 
hints of the later realism are not wanting. Meanwhile, in 
1834, a characteristic episode of his ill-adjusted mode of life 
occurred: by roundabout ways he had himself appointed 
professor of history in Petersburg University. His knowledge 
of history was confined to the more picturesque aspects of 
the Middle Ages and to the records of Cossack life in the Ukraine. 
Nor had he any idea of how to carry off the situation : Turgenev, 
a student there in 1835, described his lecturing as “‘ rather queer.”’ 
Out of three lectures, he said, Gogol invariably missed two, 
and when he did turn up, he did not talk: “‘ he only whispered 
incoherently about something or other, showing us little steel 
engravings of Palestine and other eastern countries.” It 
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wasa fiasco. But when he retired, within the year, he exclaimed : 
* Unrecognised I took the chair, and unrecognised I leave it!” 

He left Russia, too, in the following year, and travelled 
restlessly and rather aimlessly during the next ten years. 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Palestine— 
backwards and forwards he roamed, and later he darted hither 
and thither within Russia itself. It was during this phase that 
his masterpiece, Dead Souls; was written: begun in 1835, 
it was published in 1842. But, great though this “epic” 
(as he called it) undoubtedly is, those six years’ work represent 
only a fragment of Gogol’s real conception of the book. In 
construction, as Mr. Lavrin remarks, Dead Souls recalls Don 
Quirote or The Pickwick Papers, the central, unchanging figure 
of Chichikov passing forward from one adventure to the next. 
* The whole of Russia will appear in it,” he wrote during his 
first year’s work on it. And, after getting into the heart of the 
epic, his plan for its final scope grew with characteristic grandeur 
into one of a trilogy like the Divine Comedy. But, says Mr. 
Lavrin : 

He finished its first part only—the part which represents a kind 
of Inferno of the actual Russia. For here Gogol did the same as 
in his Revizor: he collected in one place all that was bad in his 
own country and condensed it with all the intensity of true art into 
a tremendous picture which, though realistic in its single elements, 
represents a distorted subjective vision of life as a whole. 

But realism, for Gogol, did not mean detachment from what 
he depicted. Chichikov and his encounters, the posturings and 
self-deceivings of the Gorodnichy or of Khlestakov, are minutely, 
scientifically almost, observed; but in them Gogol was 
examining himself. In the Correspondence which he published 
in 1847, he makes this clear for all to see. ‘* None of my readers 
knows,” he said, “that in laughing at my characters they 
laughed at myself. In me there was a collection of all possible 
defects and in a greater quantity than in any other man... 
I began to depict in my heroes my own nastiness. This is how 
I did it. Having taken some bad feature of mine or other, 
I persecuted it under a different name and in a different role, 
endeavouring to make it appear before my eyes as my deadly 
enemy .. . I persecuted it with malice, with irony, with any- 
thing I could get hold of .. .” And his own acknowledgment 
of this self-accusing process of creation was borne out by the 
testimony of friends. It is important because it is a pointer 
towards the development of Gogol’s inner being during the last 
ten years or so of his life, a development which is almost a 
pathological result of this dominating mood of moral 
introspection. 

During those years, from about 1842 until his death in 1852, 
Gogol lived in literary sterility, but in a prolonged mystical 
exaltation. The artist, the writer of Evenings and Dead Souls, 
vanished ; and there remained only Gogol the mystic, the prophet 
of Russia, the servant of God. He wrote. But he wrote no 
longer with any process of transmutation, of the old magical, 
poetic transformation. His self-examination, his hatred of 
all that was evil in the eyes of God, found expression now in 
preaching letters and moralising commonplaces. He felt that 
he had a mission to bring a new light into the lives of men: 
but he had always been cut off from men by his own self-distrust 
and spiritual solitude ; to solve the problems of the Russia of 
his day: but of that he understood hardly more than he had 
the history which he professed in 1884. He enforced a rigid 
asceticism on himself. He used every device to attain a simple, 
direct Christian faith; but he failed. And the terrible thing 
was that he knew he failed. His last visit to Palestine was a 
despairing effort to thaw his frozen faculty of faith ; but even 
at the Sepulchre the miracle was withheld. Haunted by this, 
he returned to Russia. He wandered here and there, in town 
and country, but could never find inward peace nor literary 
inspiration again. One night in February, 1852, after hours 
of prayer, he rose from bed and burned a great portfolio of his 
manuscripts ; among the ashes was most of the second part of 
Dead Souls. Ten days later he died. 

This last chapter of Gogol’s life has interesting analogies 
with that of other figures in Russian, indeed in all, literature. 
In its striving after a profound moral regeneration, its rejection 
of the conception of literature as art, its renunciation, in part 
at least, of worldly concerns, the story is like Tolstoy’s. It is 
not just the case of a writer who grows sick of the trade of 
writing, of scratching words on paper, pushing them through 
publishers and compositors, and selling them in shops in bundles. 
It is a cancellation of the whole idea of literature, of art, as being 
something partial, something isolated from the main passions 
and activities of men. Rimbaud’s, though different, was hardly 
a. more complete silence than that of Gogol the romancer. 
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Gogol was, perhaps, the first great writer who was o 
by this sense, and struggled towards a conception of life 
| 












which would comprehend art as one of its integral a 

He was not himself great enough to reach it, nor even to come 
so near it as Tolstoy did. But in this lies the chief ; 

of Gogol’s life, both for the personal tragedy of it, and for the 

spiritual descendants whom he left. We must be By A 

to Mr. Lavrin for having given English readers such “Cr 

material for judging Gogol for themselves. HaMisH Mires, cat! 

“It 

A STORY HALF TOLD wee 

A Short History of the British Army. By Capt. E, y “W 
SuepparD. Constable. 14s. ; 

A single-volume history of the British Army is such a np Germs 
and unexpected phenomenon, that one turns instinctively t) Mf) «jave 
the preface to see what Captain Sheppard can be about. je 
explains in two sentences. Happening to want just such a bog §| 
himself, “‘ for professional purposes,” he found to his SUTprise "Full 


that very few existed, and that even these were out of print, 
and “by no means up to date.” So he set himself to fill the 
gap, “since there seemed no prospect of any other historigy 
undertaking the task.” But while we may be grateful to hin 
for a painstaking piece of work, it is difficult to share his surprig 
at the reluctance of other historians. Captain Sheppard cop. 
cludes his story at the end of the South African War, only 
referring to the recent hostilities in Europe in order to expres 
the view that “‘ those who have attended, in however humble, This 
capacity, at the making of history, should leave the writing of it }| Polit 
to others.”’ But it is hard to write a satisfactory drama without “P 
a climax. The old Whig historians were in the habit of piling A 
up their work to a triumphant pinnacle somewhere about Politic 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when the curtain was Refor 
allowed to descend upon the spectacle of the culmination of all "he 
human endeavour in the ideal state—with the result that we 
are so heartily tired of the Whig historians that our disillusioned | Pie 
youth have almost ceased to read them. Modern military . 
historians may dread a similar fate. They may feel that they 
should be writing introductions to a new military history, 
instead of rewriting the old ; that the first thing to do is to get 
our minds clear about the tremendous events of our own time, 
and then decide whether we have or have not achieved what 
Captain Sheppard in his “epilogue” calls “ that rarest of This 
human phenomena ’’—a complete breach with our past. It wil Mr. 
not soothe their fears to note that this latest historian of Malpla- 
quet and Waterloo is himself a member of the Royal Tank A 
Corps. In short they must leave their building without a roof, Porm 
as Captain Sheppard has done, or risk putting the roof on upside Impr 
down. forge 

And there is another difficulty peculiar to the task of compres- Robe 
sing military history into single volumes. In such a compas Cole. 
most writers seem to find it impossible to include those details 
of organisation, supply, equipment, and even tactics, which 
alone distinguish the military history from any other history 
book. What they give us is just what ordinary historians give- i 
that is to say, some character sketches, a good deal of strategy, MAL 
and innumerable names of generals and battlefields. Captain EDW 
Sheppard describes the tactics of only one single battle fought ote 
by the British Army—Oudenarde. For the rest he contents ay 
himself with an imaginary picture—excellently done, and none AND 
the worse for being written in popular style—of a typical engage ROB 
ment in each of our three or four leading campaigns. He dismisses 
the Battle of Waterloo in halfa page! It is undoubtedly possible 
to write a single volume history of the British Army, but the 
author who would succeed in such a task must start by discarding G 
at least nine-tenths of the facts that crown Captain Sheppard's 
pages. Otherwise his work will be found to contain startlingly 
little which those who are reading “for professional purposes, Af 
could not just as easily have looked up elsewhere. ; stars 

In fairness to Captain Sheppard it should be added that his 
book, whatever its deficiencies as a military history, is eminet 
readable. He has a brief, straightforward style, and show 
admirable courage in pronouncing upon the merits of our leading 
commanders, such as Wellington and Marlborough. His defence 
of the latter against modern critics is worth quoting. Afte 
describing Marlborough as “the greatest captain by head and | i ) 
shoulders that ever donned a red coat, the only commander you 
in modern times whose name it is not an impertinence to mentio® «| 
in the same breath as that of Napoleon,” Captain Sheppard By} __ 
continues : 

He was the incarnation of the spirit of eighteenth century warfare; 
a warfare which it is the fashion to-day to condemn as pedantt 
antiquated and formal, merely because in this epoch when armies 
are nations, and have in time of war all the national resource 
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ion of a life fA new and challenging volume in Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s Modern 
ral | world Series is arousing the utmost controversy. This is 
ven to 

| TURKEY 

‘de graff gy ARNOLD TOYNBEE and K. P. KIRKWOOD. 15s. net. 


ich | Critical history and neither panegyric nor politics. It is of first 
SH M class importance and confers distinction on the series of which tt is a 
Tes, et DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
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actual and potential at their beck and call; when the supply of 
cannon and all that cannon need is only equalled by the supply 
of cannon fodder; when economy of means is usually labelled 
false economy; when manoeuvre and strategy have become 
atrophied by long disuse, and when the successful commander’s 
outstanding qualities are those of character rather than of intellect, 
eighteenth century war is no longer even comprehensible to our 
minds. 

Elsewhere he is more conventional. Why, for instance, are 
the consistent failures of the Duke of Cumberland invariably 
ascribed to “ ill-fortune’” ? And on what grounds is it so 
confidently asserted that he was “* beloved ” by an army which 
he subjected to disciplinary measures brutal enough to have 
earned him his title of “ Butcher,” if his solitary victory at 
Culloden, and its attendant massacre, had never taken place? 
It may have been necessary to whip Tory soldiers within an inch 
of their lives in Hyde Park (with the public looking on), and it 
may have silenced dissentient tongues; but it can hardly have 
made for any genuine popularity, apart from the partisan 
acclamations of the Whig mob. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 


Survey of International Affairs, 1924, By ArNno_p J. TOYNBEE. 
(Director of Studies in the British Institute of International 
Affairs, Professor of International History in the Univer- 
sity of London). Oxford University Press. 25s. 


This volume maintains the high standard of its predecessor 
which appeared last year. Its title is in one point rather mis- 
leading; the “survey”’ covers not merely the one year, 1924, 
but two, or five, or six years, in the case of the different subjects 
dealt with. That, as is explained in a prefatory note, is because 
those subjects were crowded out of the previous volume, as 
others are again crowded out of this. But if we lose thereby the 
advantage of a complete annual record, we gain considerably 
in having, as Professor Toynbee puts it, the treatment as a whole 
of developments which went forward continuously from one year 
to another. The main topics surveyed are security and dis- 
armament (including the history of the Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance and of the Geneva Protocol); immigration and 
emigration; Russian affairs; the German problem (from the 
Ruhr occupation to the Dawes Report); and the affairs of 
central, eastern and northern Europe, rather briefly treated. 
There are maps, an appendix containing a number of important 
documents, and a good index. 

The primary aim of the book is to be a record of events and 
policies, and not to argue a cause or uphold a point of view. 
Professor Toynbee carries out his task very scrupulously; he 
arranges his material clearly, and in his presentation of highly 
controversial questions he is as impartial as he well could be. 
This sounds as though the survey might, for all its solid value, be 
a little dull. But happily Professor Toynbee does not deny 
himseif all comment, and in one or two of the ‘introductory 
notes”’ to his sections he shows his quality as a philosophic 
historian. In especial his brief account of the rise of Soviet 
Russia and the Third International is a brilliant piece of 
writing. He begins with a comparison of the Tsarist Empire to 
the Seleucid Monarchy in the third and second centuries B.c., 
and he brings out the remarkable similarity of their situations 
and of the course they ran until the one was broken by Rome 
and the other by Germany. And he goes on to show the two 
broad contrasts presented by the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics to the Romanov Empire which it succeeded. 

In the first place it was committed to the service of Communism in 
the form ofa “missionary religion ” permanently at war with Western 
civilisation. In the second place it was organised on an elaborate 
federal basis of devolution within devolution, which was calculated 
to give some measure of autonomy (in constitutional law, if not in 
political practice) even to the smallest and most backward of the 
many nationalities contained within its frontiers. In both these 
respects it was the antithesis of the Romanov Empire, which had 
been designed to westernise its non-western subjects and at the 
same time to Russify its non-Russian nationalities.” 

Presently we see the growing struggle between State and Church 
—between Chicherin, the political opportunist, and Zinoviev, the 
high priest of the ‘“‘ Communist Church Militant,” the Third 
International. At the time of writing Professor Toynbee 
would not venture on any prophecy of the outcome. For if the 
precedent of France and Jacobinism pointed one way, there 
were also, as he says, historical examples of great States—Spain 
and Turkey, for example—which had been permanently domi- 
nated by missionary religions until eventually they had been 
worn out in their service. We do not suppose that the Bol- 
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shevik doctrinaires will find much food for thought in ay this 
analysis ; for it does not appear to come out of Marx’s 

But not even Trotsky or Zinoviev, we think, could ascribe Pro. 
fessor Toynbee’s criticisms to prejudice or malice. 


TALES FROM THE KANJUR 


Tibetan Tales (derived from Indian Sources): Translated int 
English from Von ScurerNner’s German version by W,R.§, 
Ratston, Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

This volume is one of the excellent series of “ 
Translations,” in which Messrs. Routledge have provided us wit, 
all manner of foreign masterpieces from Theocritus 4 
Lunarcharski. The title is misleading in that the stories a» 
Indian rather than Tibetan in atmosphere and senti 
more properly they should be called “ Indian Tales from tj, 
Tibetan Scriptures.” There are exactly fifty of them, and q, 
last thirty are short stories with animal fables predominating, 
The first twenty are of greater length, and most of them 
to the marvellous and fantastic world of Hindu legend, 
of course, to Buddhist teaching. To students of Indian myj 
and of comparative folklore, the collection must be a veritabj. 
treasury. The ordinary reader will be occasionally interested, 
and now and then amused. He will meet King Mandhatar, who 
** came to the conclusion that he was superior to the thirty-three 
gods” and died of insatiable ambition; Kusa Jataka, the 
prince with “the eighteen signs of uncomeliness”; Princ: 
Sudhana, who married a fairy princess and for love's sake 
followed her to the magic palace of Druma, the Kinnari King; 
Jivaka, a king’s son, who learnt the art of healing, and by | 
trepanning a man’s skull could extract therefrom a centipede; 
Visakha, the wise Champa maiden, of whom Buddha himself 
said that her father-in-law might call her “ mother” since she 
possessed the five qualities of a perfect woman ; the judicious 
Prime Minister, Mahaushadha, and his gifted parrot, Charaka, 
who acted as his secret service agent; and Visvantara, the 
Bodisat, who gave away in charity even his beloved wife, Madr. 

Most of the stories—though continually swept off their feet 
in wild flights of imagination—are clearly intended to recommend 
such virtues as wisdom, prudence, moderation and renunciation, 
Here is a specimen from among the fables : | oa 

An elephant came long ago to the Himalayas to drink water. 
In its track followed a jackal, which saw the elephant’s footprints, 
and began to measure its own stride with them. 

“These footprints are mine," it said to itself. Then, springing 
forwards, it set its foot in one of the footprints, and tripped overs 
broken piece of wood. 

A deity uttered this verse: 

**In a word, O fool, thy footprints and those of the elephant are 
not alike. Give up this useless attempt. Thou wilt only derive 
weariness therefrom.” 

In the lengthy and interesting introduction, it is explained 
that the source of the stor‘es is the Kanjur (or Kah-gyur), which 
with the Tanjur, forms the voluminous Buddhist canon of Tibet. 
The Kanjur was itself a translation dating from the ninth 
century A.D. and derived froma Sanskrit original, The existence 
of these Tibetan books was first revealed to Europe by a Hu- 
garian, Csoma Korosi, who vis'ted Tibet during the first half of 
last century on a search for the origins of his race. About the 
same time Baron Schilling de Canstadt, a Russian official, was 
acquiring an important collection from the Buriat lamas in 
Mongolia and Eastern Siberia. In 1850, an eighteenth century 
Peking edition was brought back to St. Petersburg by a Russian 
diplomatic mission. From this edition Professor von Schiefner 
made h‘s translation into German of the legends and tales, whieh 
were in turn translated into English by the brilliant folklorist, 
Ralston. His version first appeared in 1882 in Trubner's 
Oriental Series. The present volume is a reprint; and Dr. 
Rhys Davids has added a useful preface showing the instances 0 
which the Tibetan tales can be paralleled in the Pali texts. 








ITALY’S CHURCHES 


The Cathedrals and Churches of Italy. By T. Francis Bumrvs. 
Edited by E. M. Lanc. Werner Laurie. 31s. 6d. 

If there are actually so many people waiting for a book on the 
cathedrals and churches of Italy as the publishers’ note indicates, 
they would have done a better service by getting a good one, 
freshly written for the occasion, than by hashing up this ex 
pensive and unsatisfactory compound of three volumes by 
the late T. Francis Bumpus. The greater part of it might # 
easily have been written by any Englishman interested is 
ecclesiastical architétture who happened to have visited the 
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ALFONSO THE SAGE 
and other Spanish Essays 
By J. B. TREND, author of 

“A Picture of Modern Spain.” 12/- net. 


Daily News: “No more entertaining and interpretative 
book about the Spanish mind has appeared in this country 
for a considerable time.” 


APOSTATE 
By FORREST REID. 10/6 net. 


Sphere: “ Mr, Forrest Reid is a beautiful writer. Anyone 
who cares for reading must love this quiet absorbing book.” 


CHRISTIES: 1766 to 1925 


By H. C. MARILLIER. 42/- net. 
Fully illustrated in colour and monochrome collotype. 
Punch: “No one could have told the story of Christie's 
with greater sympathy, acumen and grace. His sense of 
humanity and humour breathes new life into the once 
ardent and contentious dust of artists, collectors and dealers. 
. « « The book itself, with its excellent reproductions of 
portraits and caricatures, is a piece for collectors.” 


FICTION 











x Naval Memories 


and Traditions 
by ApML. Sm 


HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 21/- net) 


“Sir Herbert King-Hall, having helped to make 
history, modestly leaves the writing of it to the 
historian; and, like a courteous host, regales his 
readers with those entertaining episodes of the 
world-wandering seaman which relieved the eternal 
monotony of sea routine; and excellent fare they 
are."—Punch. “Abounds in good stories.”—Daily 
Chronicle. “The great-heartedness of the author of 
these cheery memoirs is manifested upon every 
page.”—Daily Telegraph. 








ANGRY DUST 
By ERIC MASCHWITZ. 7/6 net. 


BRANGANE 
By MARTIN MILLS. 6/- net. 


CARTERET’S CURE 
By RICHARD KEVERNE, 7/6 net, 


Constable’s 
Monthly List. 














An Unexplored Pass 


by Capt. B. K. FEATHERSTONE, F.R.G.S. 
with an introduction by 
Brig.-Gen. The Hon. C. G. Brace, C.B., M.V.O. 
Profusely illustrated. 18/- net. 
“A narrative of a 1,000-mile journey to the Kara- 
Koram Himalayas, the author being the only 
European in his party.”—Datly Chronicle. The 
author describes an attempt which he made in the 
summer of 1922, starting from Srinagar, to cross 
the New or Western Muztagh Pass, which has not 
yet been crossed or explored by any European. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 
Paternoster Row 
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places he described. Anything deeper than description and 
personal impressions he rarely attempted; his books are in 
the nature of rambles with architecture, and they flow on 
inconsequently without any particular objective and without 
greatly enlightening the reader. The letterpress in this case 
must run to at least a hundred and fifty thousand words ; 
it is not of the sort to move one either to enthusiasm or to 
emphatic condemnation. We cannot believe that the statement 
“From Germany the Pointed Style as it flowed westward to 
France passed southward to Italy’ is anything more than a 
slip, for Mr. Bumpus had visited and described the Rhenish 
churches and must have known as well as anyone that the Gothic 
came on the contrary east into Germany from France, and 
that the Germans continued building in Romanesque as late as 
1247, when St. Kunibert’s at Cologne was completed and the 
introduced style overcame it. In the same way he remarks 
that “‘ the genuine Lombard form of the Italian Romanesque . . . 
makes a far nearer approach to the Northern Romanesque of 
Bamberg and Cologne, of Neuss and Werden ” which is a direct 
inversion of the truth, for the likeness of the triapsidal plan, 
the dwarf galleries and the many turrets was undoubtedly 
brought about through the Rhenish builders imitating the 
Lombards. There are other slips probably due to the revision. 
The illustrations are plentiful and miscellaneous ; the coloured 
photographs are bad and to mingle them with paintings was a 
mistake, but the photographs are on the whole satisfactory. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Groove. By Dororuy Cosens. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Dorothy Cosens here describes a family which has retained 
rigid and depressing routine. When we first meet him, John Lawes, 
the head of the house, is a bachelor of fifty who has just inherited from 
a father of eighty-seven a Manor House and a thousand acres of farm 
land in Essex, saddled with the condition that he shares his home and 
income with three sisters, the eldest sixty and the youngest fifty-four. 
He does not feel that this condition is other than just. They are 
familiar with each other’s ways, and the groove in which they move is 
congenial to them all, save perhaps to one sister, who has had a 
romance cut short by her father, and is apt at times to speak disre- 
spectfully of the conventions. John Lawes marries a girl, his social 
inferior, and we watch the unhappy woman having her life crushed 
out of her by her husband and sisters-in-law. Having given birth 
first to a daughter and then to a son and seen them on their way to 
adolescence, she dies, and henceforward we are concerned mainly 
with the family’s relations with the son of the house. His sister they 
absorb, him they cannot ; he is a born rebel, and it is the story of his 
long struggle to escape from the groove that gives its savour to the 
book. After one abortive and one scandalous flirtation, he marries a 
charming modern girl, and, his father being dead, brings her to the 
Manor House to live with his three old aunts and that prim old maid, 
his sister. It is a sombre, rather subtle, story, in which for once 
realism is touched by humour. 


Evolution for John. By HensHaw Warp. Arrowsmith. 5s. 
What Evolution Is. By G. H. Parker. Oxford University Press. 


John must be careful, in following Mr. Ward’s guidance, that he 
does not get to know more about evolution than the biologists them- 
selves. There is always in this sort of thing the peril of over-simplifi- 
cation, and although the fluidity of life and the worst complications 
are conveyed in a manner which matches Mr. Belloc’s Economics for 
Tlelen, Mr. Ward does not come through unscathed. It is easier to 
state theories than to discuss their shortcomings. For example, 
“experiments prove that if insects and birds are put among foliage 
to which their colour is not adapted they are quickly killed off. And 
this has always been true in nature. . . .” Far from it. Accord- 
ing to the argument in this paragraph the grasshopper warbler, a 
skuiking greenish bird the opposite of conspicuous, should be more 
successful than the gaily coloured stonechat which flaunts itself on the 
furze-tops of the same commons, which is not the case, and the bull- 
finch, chaffinch, magpie, marbled white, blue, cabbage white and many 
other irrepressibie birds and insects ought to have been wiped out. 
To take a single factor and emphasise it almost to the exclusion of 
others is distortion, not simplification. The importance, approaching 
omnipotence, which he allows to natural selection is not shared by 
many eminent biologists now living ; on this point he thrusts down 
poor John’s throat a view which ceased to be thought satisfactory a 
generation ago. To imply that the inheritance of acquired characters 
was conclusively disproved by the puerile experiment of cutting off 
the tails of mice to the twenty-first and twenty-second generation 
gives an entirely false impression. John must be very green to 
accept that as showing that webbed toes, for instance, can never be 
developed and passed on. Without holding any brief for Lamarck 
we should have liked to see him receive justice. Mr. Ward also comes 
perilously near the exact formula of the old vicious circle which 








defines natural selection as the survival of the fittest (only he SAYS the 
fitter) and the fittest as those best fitted to survive. On this and Other 
points Professor Parker is both sounder and more illuminating ; be 
states the arguments for and against Lamarckism and the Mutation 
Theory as well as Natural Selection. He gives a briefer, More 
general survey ; though inspired by the Monkeyville trial his book is 
beautifully clear and reasonable—an admirable introduction to the 
subject. But Mr. Ward also has his merits; if John hopes to get 
to the bottom of the subject he would do well to begin by reading 
both, and beth are very readable. 


Naval Prints. By E. Keste Cuarrerton. T. Fisher Unwin. 7s, 6g, 


This book must be regarded as an aperitive rather than a solid meal, 
Mr. Keble Chatterton has concentrated on the history of ships cop. 
sidered worthy to form the subject of prints instead of on prints worthy 
of the collector’s attention, with the result that his book has deve’ 
into an entertaining naval history. Still, while not justifying the 
publisher’s description as a “practical handbook for collectors,” jt 
should serve as an admirable introduction to more technical treatises, 
In his usual lively style Mr. Chatterton traces the rise of the nayal 
print in the Netherlands towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
until the days of its eighteenth-century English greatness, The 
nineteenth century, with its graceful, if less spirited pictures of the 
last of the sailing ships is also not neglected. and there is a chapter 
on prints of naval life. No one could put up a better case for the 
romantic side of naval print collecting than the author, and his efforts 
to interest rather than to instruct should give the book a wide public, 
The illustrations are admirably reproduced. 


Autumn Fire. By T. C. Murray. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


Since his sombre and impassioned tragedy Maurice Harle, Mr. 
Murray has been regarded as the best Irish folk dramatist after 
Synge. He is a conscientious craftsman and his technique is masterly, 
He is a realist, so greatly living is the truth of his plays, unless realism 
is taken to mean exaggeration of language and action. He lacks, 
in fact, the spectacular and topical qualities which have lent sudden 
popularity to other playwrights of the Abbey school. He has never 
achieved a riot or scuffle in the stalls. His dialect is not a synthetic 
composition suggestive of crammed notebooks: but the soft, kindly 
and pleasantly idiomatic speech of Munster. Lacking humorous 
strangeness the speech of his characters shines at times with an inner 
poetry that is like the light in young corn. Autumn Fire is the 
story of a small farmer, who exults in his own magnificent strength 
at sixty years and can still beat the country lads in their athletic 
sports. He marries the young girl who has jilted his son, but when 
he is shattered by an accident she is drawn gradually towards the 
young man. The girl-wife and son, realising the danger to body and 
soul, resolve to part before it is too late, but their passionate farewell 
embrace is overseen by the aged man who has crawled suspiciously 
from his sick bed and in terrible wrath and despair he drives them 
out of the house. A similar theme has been discussed by Mr. Eugene 
O'Neill in the censored Desire Under the Elms, and comparison of 
methods is instructive. To attain powerful “realism” the Irish- 
American dramatist has created oversexed modern characters in 
small keeping with the setting of traditional country life. Mr. Murray 
creates hs characters and interprets the tragic situation through 
their minds and beliefs. His folk are fully imagined and developed. 
At a time when Irish realism, owing to an absence of native critical 
standards, is inclining towards mere reporting and loquacity, Mr. 
Murray’s restrained art is particularly valuable. This powerful 
tragedy, lately performed at the Little Theatre, is as satisfactory 
and moving in book as on stage. 


A Wayfarer in Provence. By E. I. Rosson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Those who take their best frocks, suits and a taxi through the fog, 
awaken from the swift darkness of the Blue Train in the sunlit and 
orange-laden air of the Riviera and rest at St. Raphael, now noisy 
with seaplanes, or disport themselves in the casino or on the new 
tennis courts at Cannes or Monte Carlo, will gain no good from this 
book. Mr. Robson writes of the Provence of poetry and legend, a 
land of fétes, of bullfights, of stony plains and remote marshlands 
haunted by flamingoes, the country of olive, vine and of the open 
Languedoc. He has an imaginative ear for the strumming strings of 
the early troubadours and he sees that historic country of the sun in 
the replenishing light of its great modern epics, the ‘ Calendau and 
Miréio ” of Mistral. He covers in rather wayward fashion the whole 
of Provence, including the Alpes Maritimes, but lingers lovingly 0 
places that escape the timetable of the tourists. Beginning with 
Avignon, its sun-white battlements seen from the olive coloured plain, 
he brings us to Tarascon, where the people now sell postcards of 
Tartarin and of Costecalde, of the cap-shooting and Alpine-climbing 
expeditions, though it is not so long ago since the unfortunate com- 
mercial traveller, who innocently signed his name “ A. Daudet” i 
the hotel book, narrowly escaped a ducking in the Rhéne. The 
Camargue, that wonderful salt delta enclosed by the Greater and 
Little Rhéne, with its black oxen and wild white horses suggests some 
western pampas, while its birds, chiefly its flamingoes, remind one of 
Egypt. The Camargue is a land of rodeo, and Mr. Robson describes 
its herdsmen or rather “ cowboys, and the quaint customs, such 3s 
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EASY GOING 


THEY ARE easy and yet they grip. 
They look as though they were 
made to tread on carpets but they 
are country shoes at heart. They 
have had a lot of hard work but 
it has done them good. 

THEY ARE not as new as they 
were, but they were never nicer. 





And then you know one other 
thing about them—that they or 
some other Lotus pair before them 
were the first pair you ever had 
which really fitted your feet— 
slipping into your life there and 
then, and creating no more distur- 
bance than a new pair of gloves. 


LOTUS e« DELTA 


Shoes of Standing 
Men’s from 25/- 


Lrp., Starrorpn & Northampton. ~= 
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HE tobacco in these cigarettes has been 

specially selected for its mild, cool 

fragrance and superb smoking qualities. 
The finest growths of Virginia leaf, unique 


manufacturing skill and facilities thus contribute 
their full share to your enjoyment. 


AYER’S "NO 


“VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
In Packets 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


With or without Cork Tips. 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 


Also in }-lb. card boxes at 5|- 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


BRANCH OF THE maPeRiAL TOBACCO CO. (or CREAT BRITAIN & RELAWO),LTD, S.A Pe 
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The Guarantee 


that leaves nothing 
_ in doubt 


Every Pirelli Motor Car Cover 
you purchase between now 
and ptember 30th, 1926, [ 
is guaranteed against Bursts 
and Blowouts for one year 
and within a limit of 10,000 
miles without extra charge. 





The terms of the new Guaran- 

‘tee show you exactly how you 
stand. Everything is clear, 
definite and straightforward. 
There’s no room for even a 
shadow of a doubt. 


Make sure this season; buy 
Pirellis and cease to worry 
about mileage. 
more ! 


They cost no 



















Frew Ltd., Pirelli House, 144 
een Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4 
Breer, Addresses: MANCHESTER: 
Hulme Hall Road, Chester Road. 
SOUTHAMPTON : Western Shore. 
GLASGOW: 4 Carlton Place. 





Ask your dealer for these 
Tyres, and be sure you 








get our Guarantee 


Card. 
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the Plucking of the Cockade, which still linger among its Darrow 
villages.” Martigues, Frejus and the unexploited country of the Maures 
mountains, with its wine-red colouring so well described by 
Aicard in Maurin, are among the places at which he halts, His book 
is packed with information about Roman remains, Saracenic hill 
forts, legends and traditional poems and games, but the reader must 
be prepared for Mr. Robson's extraordinary style and inconsequent; 
methods. It is imaginable that Mr. Robson worked up his text from 
innumerable and confused bits of paper; at any rate his most interest, 
ing comments and pieces of information are inserted by means of 
brackets in the middle of his sentences. The reader may be advised 
to resist the fatal temptation of counting the brackets on these paren. 
thetical pages, but enclosed in them he will find profit and delight, 


Saint Anthony of Padua. By Ernest Giiuiat-Smita. Dent, ¢, 
In attempting to base a history of Saint Anthony of Padua upon 
the evidence of his contemporaries Mr. Gilliat-Smith has had to face 
a certain difficulty. In spite of the mass of questionable materiaj— 
more stories have been told about him than any other Saint—th 
authentic details of his life are provokingly elusive. Even his family 
name is unknown, for he avoided publicity as assiduously as his name. 
sake, Saint Anthony of Egypt, the devil fighter, sought it. All that 
is known is that he was born at Lisbon in 1195 of distinguished parents, 
His name was Ferdinard, but he assumed that of Anthony. At the 
age of fifteen, to secure himself from the temptations of secular life, 
he joined the Augustinian Canons of the Congregation of Saint 
and remained a member of this order for ten years, during which time 
nothing is known of him. It was only when he left them, joined the 
Franciscans and became a brilliant supporter of Saint Francis that 
his famous expository preaching began. A great rhetorician, he 
possessed, like some of the eighteenth-century Dissenters, the power 
of producing mass-hysteria in crowds, for the greater glorification of 
God. Most of his work was done in Padua, where he died at the age 
of thirty-six, being canonised the following year. The author is to be 
congratulated on the care with which he has sifted his evidence, and 
succeeded in making his picture of the great Franciscan Saint con. 
vincing. It is a pity so many originals are quoted in the text, 
They are usually translated, it is true, but are often not essential, and 
even when necessary, would be far better in a footnote or appendix. 
Their presence in the narrative is irritating. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


NTHROPOLOGISTS may be a little uncertain whether 
communism or capitalism came first, though I am 
persuaded that Adam annexed everything which he 

wanted, leaving his family to quarrel over any surplus. But 
at least there is no possible question that motoring preceded 
motoring insurance. The pioneer motorists saw no reason for 
insurance ; and if they had possessed a little elementary prudence, 
no company would have granted them a policy. After a number 
of years some of the the more struggling insurance companies 
recognised the motorcar as a potential goldmine; but as no 
actuarial data were available, they mostly underestimated their 
premiums and burnt their fingers. As late as 1910 the majority 
of motorists drove uninsured, carrying their own risks as a matter 
of course. My own conversion was due to swirling round 4 
corner on the Holyhead Road to discover the tin belly of a 
capsized Ford gleaming athwart the roadway, whilst blood and 
oil oozed in red and green rivulets from beneath it. From that 
day to this, despite a somewhat parsimonious temperament, 
I have insured every motor I have driven, expending a modest 
competency on premiums. I have never received a copper in 
legal returns, though on one or two occasions the companies 
have paid me smal] sums in a form which they modestly describe 
as “acts of grace.” But the moral return has been well worth 
the cost. I read in my daily paper how a gay damsel offers to 
drive two of her friends to a race meeting; how they collide 
with another car; how the other driver claims and secures 
fantastic damages ; how even the ungrateful passengers round 
on their hostess, engaging counsel to mouth sobstuff about broken 
legs and gouged-out eyes ; and how the final bill, borne entirely 
by the insurance companies, tots up to a year’s earnings for the 
superest of supermen. How could I possibly dare to take my car 
out to morrow if it were not covered up to the hilt ? 

Realising that some day I may fall on my knees and hug to my 
bosom the parchment which constitutes the sole barrier between 
me and Carey Street, I nevertheless confess that hitherto my 
dealings with insurance folk have mostly been humorous. After 
the war a friend of mine founded a new insurance company, and 
claimed my custom. I bought one of those Lilliputian twoseaters 
which now costs about £180, but wrung over £600 from my banker 
in that brief boom. As it purred across a moor, flames shot up 


between my knees. The conflagration was extingyished at the’ 


sacrifice of a leather flying coat, which had eluded the vigilance 
of the quartermaster when I was demobilised. Adding crime t0 
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THE “LITTLE 
MORE” 


You pay a little more for the fine 
“nutty” flavour of Three Nuns 
than for many other tobaccos, be- 
cause it costs more to produce— 
calls for finer leaf, extreme care in 
blending and long maturing. But 
Three Nuns also goes a little fur- 
ther, because it burns slowly and 
is absolutely free from waste. 
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The Tobacco 
of Curious Cut 
12 an ounce 


In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2; 2 02Z. 2/4 
In Tims: 2 oz. 2/43 4 0z. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 


Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 


Steruens M . Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
lof Troneit, & Son 
.y 
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A tumbler of ENo the 
moment you rise will 
soon make you healthy 
and wealthy and wise! 














A piece of Constructive Christianity deserving of 
every support. 
The Shaftesbury Homes & “‘ARETHUSA™ Training Ship 


Are Training 1,008 Beys and Girls trem ali 
parts of the U.K. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


vdent: 
H.R.K, THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
16,000 Boys have been sent to the ay Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Mon undreds 
have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. 
3,000 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, eto. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
G E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: 
F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
164, SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C.2. 


Bankers: 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn, W.C.2. 
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COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE 5&.W. 
"Phone: Sloane 5137 (2 limes). 
Every Evening at 8.15. 
Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2.15. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COMEDY, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


THIRD YEAR AND LONDON'S LONCEST RUN. 











PORTFOLIO 
LOW’S SKETCHES 


3s. By post 3s. 6d. 


Suitable black polished wood frames (complete) are 
also obtainable, specially made for Low’s Sketches, at 
2s. 6d. each, postage 1s. extra for 1 or 2 frames. 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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crime, I claimed for its value. My friend wrote coldly and in 
the third person to explain that the policy did not cover coats. 
I expostulated that if I had not immolated my coat (note the 
“my ”), he would have had to pay over £600 on the car. His 
further letter was equally detached. It inspired an angry note 
from me to the effect that the next time my car ignited, I would 
let it burn to the ground before I wasted my property on salving 
his property. His secretary answered that my letter was safely 
filed in “‘ our legal department,” and would be considered in 
connection with any future fire claims. At the end of that 
year I tried another company—for one year only. I had per- 
suaded an angling acquaintance to insure with company No. 2. 
He parked his car in a meadow whilst he fished 
till sunset. During his absence a cow with some affliction of 
the skin happened along, and used his off side headlamp 
as a rubbing post. The headlamp presently disintegrated. 
The imperturbable cow transferred its attentions to the nearside 
lamp, which similarly collapsed. The angler, returning at dusk, 
was forced to walk home. He claimed for new lamps in a spirit 
of innocent confidence ; but the company escaped payment, on 
the blasphemous suggestion that the incident was “an act of 
God.” I hasten to add that I found salvation at the third 
attempt. In the following year a milliner, cycling downhill at 
speed to meet her boy after work, rammed my stationary car. 
Guiltless as I was, company No. 8 presented her with a new 
cycle as an act of grace, They receive my premiums to this 
day. 

y * . * 

Since the policy conferring full cover can hardly be obtained 
for less than £10, and may reach £50 in the case of a large and 
expensive vehicle, it is small wonder that many impecunious 
owners still face the chances of the road with ne powerful 
syndicate at their backs. There has been talk of compulsory 
insurance, seeing that a tipsy fellow may cripple another road 
user for life, and file his petition the next day, as actually hap- 
pened not long ago. Such a rule is on the whole desirable, 
though it opens the door to trusts and profiteering. The best 
driver is never safe, since “the other fool” may create an 
insoluble road emergency at a second’s notice. Only the very rich 
can afford to carry on their own shoulders g risk which in practice 
often works out into several thousand pounds. The small man 
who drives uninsured must be prepared to face a great deal more 
than the destruction of his own car. He may possibly, through 
no fault of his own, kill a man of no means whatever, and have 
to face a destitute widow and orphans. He may—innocent, or 
guilty, or with the responsibility undetermined—cripple a 
breadwinner for life, and be powerless to furnish any ameliora- 
tion. Only those who have personally been concerned in a 
nasty smash, and lived through the weeks during which both the 
legal responsibility and the physical consequences remain 
vague, can visualise the comfort derived from complete financial 
protection against every conceivable eventuality. Not to insure 
is the falsest of false economies. If the impost seems intolerable 
it can be reduced in many obvious ways. The most radical 
economy is to insure only against third party risks, but con- 
siderable premium reductions are obtainable by bearing the 
first £5 or more of each accident, by limiting the cover to a 
single driver, and so forth. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


EADERS of these notes will have been prepared for a 
R sharp fall in the leading industrial shares, the opinion 
having been expressed here a few weeks ago that “ all 

these shares are too high, that there are far too many weak 
holders, and that when the inevitable awakening comes they will 
be dragged down with the rest in order to provide for losses in 
other directions.” The reduction in the interim dividend of 
Courtaulds was the starting point for the downward movement, 
that particular share having fallen during the last few days from 
£7 to £5 16s. 9d. It is probable that some heavy differences 
wili have to be met next Thursday, but those sections outside 
the influence of the present Government still maintain specu- 
lative activity and stand to gain rather than to lose by the 
muddles into which we have drifted. It is noteworthy that in 
spite of the depression here and the consequent falling off in the 
British demand for tin and other base metals, world consumption 
of these is on the increase, and prices of the shares of producing 
companies are steadily rising. In this section Tin Selection 
Trust at about 23s. 6d. appear to be particularly attractive, as 
the company is largely interested in some of the most successful 
Eastern tin producing properties. The price of the shares is 


—ae 


kept back by the large amount of new capital that has just 
been issued in connection with the absorption of Eastern Tip 
Trust, and should recover shortly. 

* . * 

Exactly a year ago I dealt here at some length with the 
position of Liptons, and the fact that at the general meeting the 
shareholders, who had to go without a dividend, passed the 
report and accounts “‘ With acclamation.” It was pointed out 
that while the gentleman whose name the company bears had 
remained Chairman, only one of his colleagues had remained 
director for any length of time, and that the frequent changes 
that occurred throughout the company’s service were note. 
worthy. The report for the year ended March, 1926, makes g 
still more unsatisfactory showing. The net profit (after charging 
debenture interest), which in 1923—4 was £236,245, and in 1924-5 
was £86,718, has now fallen to £30,844. This is not sufficient 
to meet the dividend on the £1,000,000 5 per cent. preference 
shares, towards which £25,000 has to be taken from the Genera] 
Reserve. Neither the £600,000 of 9 per cent. preference, nor 
the £1,250,000 of ordinary receive a dividend, and whereas in 
the 1925 balance sheet there was an item of £66,472 cash, in the 
1926 accounts there is no such item, but £9,917 is shown as owing 
to the bank. 

oa ” . 

The company had £139,951 invested in British and Colonial 
Government stocks, but it carries on a Savings Bank business, 
and at the date of the balance sheet, deposits and accrued 
interest thereon amounted to £133,163. The 9 per cent. prefer. 
ence shares are cumulative, and the arrears of dividend thereon 
already amount to £45,000, so that the outlook for the ordinary 
shareholders is far from pleasant. The present price of the 
ordinary is 11s. 6d. In 1924 they were 30s. 6d. and last year 
24s. 6d. Although their remarks have not appeared in the 
advertised accounts of the proceedings, some shareholders did 
express the opinion that if the chairman would go away from the 
business for some time it might recover. That gentleman, 
however, stated in his s h that although it might be thought 
he was entitled to seek a little rest and recreation, he was prepared 
to sacrifice all ideas of the kind and to devote himself to restoring 
the business to its former position. In spite of this fact, the 
shareholders, according to the official report, passed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the chairman. Strangely enough, I read ina 
Sunday newspaper just one day before the meeting at which 
these statements were made, an interview with Sir Thomas Lipton 
in which he was alleged to have expressed his determination to 
compete for the America Cup. If this is correct, the British 
press may be relied upon to render the veteran chairman of 
Liptons so popular—especially if he loses—that the shareholders 
will probably organise a subscription to give him a handsome 
testimonial of their esteem. With this end in view, I should 
advise them to turn their certificates into cash now. 

A. Emit Davies. 











Soothing as an 
Old Time Melody. 
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Finest Golden Virginia, Oval, Cork Tips. 
20 for 1/6. 50 for 3/9. 














The Spinet House 
enjoys a reputation 
of 150 years. 
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